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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Mr. Bryan and the Presidency—Important Decision’ in a Rebate 
- Case— Russian Politics and Finance—The English in Egypt — 
Macedonian Troubles — The: Opening of Abyssinia, etc. 


ae 


The Railway Rate Bill . . .. . . SENATOR:DOLLIVER 
The Real Senator Tillman . . :\+ + + GILSON GARDNER 
Topics in London, » +. 4s. +\s + + JUSTIN McCARTHY 
A Thought .... .’". MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN 
My Life in Prison . - t%. « + » URBAIN GOHIER 
High Sovereignty .. . . CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
My Lite Story .. Swe 6 ee o « ve & CHORUS GIRL 
Government-Insurance in New Zealand. FLORENCE F. KELLY 
The Motor Car in Railroading .’. . . CHARLES M. HARGER. 
The Hypocrite (Poem) ... :.. . . MICHAEL EARLS, S. J. 
West Virginia and the Tariff ...-.. . . SENATOR SCOTT 


as fF Ss 

EDITORIALS: ° ‘BOOK REVIEWS: 
No Labels : Churechill’s “Coniston” 
The Disadvantages of Durability Life of Sie Richard Burton 
The Social Insptration of Ast Co-operation in England 
Sommer Schools « The Religion of \Babylonta and 
Lyman J. Gage Assyria 
The White Shirt Waist Letters to “‘Ivy’”’ 
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130 Fulton Street, New York 











Established 1860 
_ 160 Varieties 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens Ti Aces Gr 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE, 
From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Sold Everywhere Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 

The Best Pens Made QUEEN & CO, 


59 Fifth Aveaue, 1010 Chestnut Stree; 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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i Disability Insurance Pays | 
BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS : 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies : 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemaities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


4 70,000 Policies ia Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims | 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 Broapway, New YORK 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y j 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


SUMMER DAYS: 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 


than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along—’twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation-child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
‘“‘smear”’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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EDUCATION 
Connecticut 
Boxwood Manor School 6777.27. 


College Preparatury and Elective Courses. Musicsand Art 
under direction of Masters. All outdoor sports. —— 
with St. Margaret's Hall, San Mateo, Cal. R. 

. Patr Miss Ida Louise Tebbetts. oe 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 
nominations on equal terms. Special- 


HARTFORD ization in each Department. 
Courses in Missions and Religious Ped- 
agogy. Fellowshipsfor graduate work. SEMINAR 
Opens Sept. 26, 1906. Address THE DEAN. 
PARK AVENUE INSTITUTE, Connecticut, Bridgeport 

A home and schoo! for manly _ boys, 35th year—under same 
management—$450—College or b 

Sera B. Jones, A. M., Prin. 

















Open to College Graduates of all De- 











District of Columbia 


THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
oar and elective courses. Oollege-P: 
ae ve Masic oe Elocution. ‘Address 


ELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTOX. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square \ Opposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE the 
a srmnctuocr (White 
House 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal, 











Florida 


ROLLINS COLLEGE “ama” 


Departments: oars meee Music, Expression, Fine Arts, Domes- 
tic and Industrial A: usiness ; highest standards, best instruction, low- 
est expenses; nt wy’ climate, pure water, no malatia, open air life, no 
death in twenty-one years; ali — ae patnette sports. 

LACKMAN, Ph.D., President. 








Massachusetts 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuext V. Corz, A.M., D.D., President. 
yand year ee Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
papers. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
__ = eae R gan: French and German. New 
ck gym resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, 1d-hockey, golf, Steam and electricity. Healthful 
location, within ‘30 miles of Boston. For Catalo; 2 and 
views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 

POR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 

chanic arts. Strong teachers. vigorous school life. A new 

nasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific ccheel and 
ti sent free. Please address 

DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey 


New Jorney Bordentown-on-the-Dela 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make » manly successful men— 
eeseans mentally, morally. eae and business prep. 
Boys" summer camp, Adirondacks. ens ba oy 
3) school. paver. Maye 


























Rev. T. ndon, A.M., Princi 
Commandant. 





New York 


The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9 to 13. 
U School, Boys 13 and Older. 

Careful preparation ee College and Wabvaililey. 
Fall Term, September 26th. 

Rev. James C. Macxenziz, Ph. D. 
Wyvatr W. Ranpatt, Ph.D., 





Director. 
d Master. 
Dosss Ferry-on-Hupson. 


Girls 





School for 


St. Margaret’s 
A high-class residential and school. 
te lane errs building ~~ ¥ designed for school; 
ect senitation, - 
Only teach ners of highest academic and professional stand- 


loyed. 
a : Academic Department, Music, hh eed Culture. 
Domestic Science. 


Address 
HUNTER, Secretary, 


DICKBON M. A., Director. 
G8 nw Pitty-fearth St. (between Bth & 6th Aves.). 


No. 14 Fifth 





GARD 


eee 





nasium, with its pines 
e) 





rts, 
pena | facility =e the p 
ee aor L. slog alice D.C.L., Head-Master. 





Pennsylvania 





Pennsylvania, Mercersburg. 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY. For Boys. College Preparatory Courses. 
Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils 
lofty ideals of. scholarship, sound judgment -_ Christian 
manliness. For catalogue address WILLIAM MANN 


IRVINE, Ph. D., President. 





Virginia 


BO amare 


Consens fs Ayn gy 
and § taught 





Catalogne free. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN iSexcr 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESS PeoPERTY 
3 Bast 14th St., New York City 
onN O. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - Publisher. 
Entered at “the New York Post Office 











Single Copies over six menths old, twenty- -five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of «wn address should be rece »ived 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the ‘new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manusc 


ripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and add 


envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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FACT and FICTION 


COSMOPOLITAN for August is the issue of FACT and FICTION. 
Every article, story, and poem is entertaining; some are instructive as 


well, and some just fascinating. 





Story of Andrew Jackson 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


This is an historical novel that is true—every word 
of it. Andrew Jackson—who does not know him as 
one of the greatest of Presidents, but who knows him 
as a lover, and, incidentally, a duellist? When you 
know his private life as intimately as Mr. Lewis tells 
of it, you will know one of the most romantic charac- 
ters in history. 


The Treason of the Senate 


By David Graham Phillips 

Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, one of the pow- 
erful lieutenants of the “merger,” and Senator Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, whose record is one of devotion to 
the men who exploit the American people—both are 
scourged in the August issue with facts about their 
deeds that patriotic citizens will read with horror and 
surprise. This instalment of “The Treason of the 
Senate” shows Elkins’ connection with the infamous 
crime of “rebating,’”’ and how Knox betrayed Roose- 
velt after the President had retained him as Attor- 
ney-General. 








Cause of the Great Earthquake 


By David Starr Jordan 
Much has been written about what the earthquake 
did, but practically nothing las been said about the 
cause which underlay the whole calamity. Mr. Jor- 
dan, a scientific investigator, well qualified to write 
on this subject, shows how and why the terrible force 


locked in the bowels of the earth wrought this 
frightful destruction of the “Queen City of the 
West”—and, indeed, the whole Pacific Coast. This 
article is written in a popular style. Every one will 


be the wiser after having read it. 





Cast Away on Feather’s Folly 


By Norman Duncan 


Every one who loves the adventure of the sea 
admires Norman Duncan’s strong, virile stories, and 
this one is in his best style. The story runs breath- 
lessly to the end, and the reader himself will scarccly 
breathe until he has finished it. 


Ingratitude of Mr. Rosenfeld 


By Bruno Lessing 


Lessing is the one humorist who is able to present 
to magazine readers the ordinarily sombre life of the 
New York east side Ghetto in xarb of lighter hue. 
Lessing’s characters are inimitable and, moreover, 
true; they have all the strength and reality of a mas- 
ter story-teller and observer of human nature. 


Angels’ Visits 


By W. W. Jacobs 


Everyone who has read Jacobs’ short stories, which 
have been published from time to time in the: Cosmo- 
POLITAN, says that this wonderful English humorist 
Suggests Dickens. He has all of Dickens’ best man- 
ner of word caricature, with all the fidelity to nature 
that made that great novelist the greatest. “Angels’ 
a will certainly teach the laughless how to 
augh. 


A Honeymoon in a Canoe—Ex- 
tract From a Bride’s Log 


Book 
By Winifred Fales 


Those who would like a delicious little tid-bit of 
literature, written almost in a whisper of words, 
ought to read “A Honeymoon in a Canoe.” It 
makes dainty, entertaining reading, and might, per- 
haps, suggest to prospective brides and bridegrooms 
a delightful way to avoid the crowd on the momen- 
tous “trip,” and .of obtaining quiet and time for 
“honeymooning.” 














No magazine to-day preserits to its readers such a fine galaxy of authors as David 
Graham Phillips, Jack London, W. W. Jacobs, Henry D. Thoreau, David Starr 
Jordan, H. G. Wells, Alfred Henry Lewis, Bruno Lessing, Ernest Crosby, Norman 
Duncan, Edwin Markham, Octave Uzanne, and many others All have written for the 


AUGUST 


SMOPOLITAN 


10c. 
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HOTELS 





Maine 





Hotel N AM, iste Isle of Springs, Maine 
Sone. > bathi tennis ; 


distance telephone; good table; 
dai high location, water, ect 6 
Address wy te O. Wine, Jr., Auburn, Me. 








New Hampshire 


and Cottages, New London, N. H. 

Siteated p... the. beautiful lake region 
ng to make a summer vaca- 

Terme, "Sioa to $20 per week. 

H. W. KIDDER, Proprietor. 





vem Lake - Villa 
Modern hotel. 
of New Hampshire. 
tion attractive. 





THE WALPOLE INN “44 70"™ 


Circulars and floor plans on application. 
COPLEY A “a 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, nager. 
Massachusetts 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
LAUREL LAKE HOUSE, ui. 


Centre of the pepe Hills. Elegant location. Every 
attraction. Booklet GEO. BOARDMAN. 


“THE Maples,’’ Stockbridge, Mass. High class summer 

resort for a refined patronage. Large grounds and 

piazza; large, airy rooms, fireplaces, 7 ‘eon gamer 
tion. Mrs. CHAS. STAFFORD. 


THE OCEAN VIEW 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
OPENS JUNE 15TH. Booklets 
H. W DUNKLEE, Prop. 


OT UIT|SANTUIT 
APE cop| Fe@USseE 


AND COTTAGES 
MASS. James Webb, Prop. 
New York 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL. 


CATSHILL, N. Y. 

Opened in June under new management. Private 
baths have been added, and many improvements are now 
being made. Send for illustrated booklet. New York rep- 
resentative will call with floor plans and photographs. 
Address FRANK N. ROGERS, Manager, Catskill, N. Y. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
WHITE SULPHUR ,.4rnINé 
ESTABLISHMENT 
NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at it Exposition in 1900 and St. Louis 
poet in 1904 
PAVILION, HOT 





























and COTTAGES 
cow orn 
JOHN i. GARDNER & SON. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


THE FAMOUS 


Long Beach Hote 


AND COTTAGES. 


Directly on the Ocean Beach. 
Forty-five minutes from New York City. 
Tenth season under present management. 
HOTEL OPENED JUNE 2. 
Send for IHustrated Booklet. 
A. Es DICK, Manager. 
New York Office, Hotel Arlington, 20 West 2sth St. 
’Phone, 2606—Madison. 








New Jersey 


THE FENIMORE, 4s8vry rar... 


Now open after extensive addition; private baths; elen- 
tor, &c. Booklet. THOS. NOBLE. 


THE TREMONT 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 1886-1906 


Speaatty on the beach. Every room the same full ocea 
view . Hinxson Woopwarp. 











Canada 


DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest locatioa 


Cc. A. JORDAN. 

otel — Tracadie P. E. I. Good hunting 

H boating. thing, ishing, golf, archery, 
croquet. Order circula 








lawn tennis, 
I. Cc. HALL 





Miscellaneous 





MANSION HOUSE "Secures 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
2916 Main. J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 





HOTEL EARLE waventy Piace 


One door from Washington Square North. 
Moat convenient location in 
NEW YORK CITY 
Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. Room with Private Bath 
$1.50 per day. Same room, with meals, $3.00 per day. 
Send for printed matter. DAVID H. KNOTT. 





ASTON SANITARIUN 


Fb tg a State Hospital; ogy before de 
ciding. mae ta 8 KINNEY, M , Easton, Pa 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN F°*xoys 


Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars addres 
E. B. Le nee Woodland, N. Y. 


pre Northboro, Manet hospital * 
ae” but a home for invalids or those desiring 
poe. complete Se ifituon with the best of nursing and care. 
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EIGHT DOLLARS 


St, Paul and Minneapolis 


and return from Chicago on July 25th, 
return limit July 3lst; also August 11th to 
13th, limit August 31st. 


$12 round-trip rate July 24th to 26th, 


limit July 3lst. Extension to Au- 
gust 15th, fee 50 cents. 


$16 round-trip rate all summer, good 
returning until October 31st. 


Correspondingly low rates from all eastern 





Four fast through trains each 
way over The North-Western 
Line, including the famous 
electric lighted North-West- 
ern Limited. 


All agents sell tickets over this line. For 
full information call on or write to 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Passgr. Traf. Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO 





YOU HAVE BEEN TO EUROPE 
Don't you want to travel under sunny skies and se something different ? « Ou h & 
China, Philippines, Ceylon, r Cc 


wg Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. Sail 


The Orient is our special field. Full information on re- 
quest. H. W. DUNNING & CO., 14 Beacon St., Boston. 





igh 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 





225 Fourth Avenue . 
CORNER io STREET 
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THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 





are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series .No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. The 


“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. 
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SUMMER HOMES 
In Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 


T =e, to 
Kew tentes’ Sn ‘erms, $4 $A te 310 per vook week. acne 
Vermont points. wer as any on &< con 
peoehane mailed free on receipt of 


150 page illustrat 
6c. in stamps for 
Address NE, 8. P. A., Central Vermog 


A. W. 
Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 
VERMONT oie = the United i Send 


10c. for catalogue and map. Reynolds’ Real Estate (o, 
Desk 6, Burlington, Vt. 





—— 
—= 








NEWPORT, N. H. 
Furnished Cottages 
Rent $250 to $350 per season 
Full particulars and photos of 
Cc. BE. JENNINGS, 
1004 Old South Bldg., Boston, Maas. 


SAMUEL SWETT, OF LONG ISLAN) 
dic Real Estate wu 
HEADQUARTERS : HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


FOR SALE 
Lee, Berkshire County 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 mile from Lee, 2 miles from Stockbri 4 miles from 
— a — road from Lee to Rockbridge. 


40 LAND; LARGE DWELLIN 
HOUSE: BARN; ; TENEMENT HOUSE for M 
Oppertanee for trout pond on the premises. Abundance 
variety of fruit; spacious lawns; numerous cultivated 
shade trees. So situated as to command one of the best 
views in this vicinity. These premises have been occu 
pied as summer peceerty for over 30 years. The entire 
property, includin; and tools on farm, furniture, 
etc., in house, will be sold together if desired. Any one 
wanting a country place that has been developed by year 
of careful attention, and land in high state of cultivation, 
should see this property before purchasing. For further 
particulars TAMES of 
ES O’BRIEN, Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 














MONUMENTS 


In GRANITE, STONE and MARBLE, erected in 
any part of the country. Send for photographs of 
work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 
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femdrede at ann No-day lies 
in a pair of 
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CLIPPERS 
at home. a barbers used 
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Undistinguished Americans 


A UNIQUE feature of THE INDEPENDENT 
as been brief autobiographies of undistin- 

ished people, for its managing editor, 
Mr. Hamilton Holt, has for several years 
devoted himself to procuring such narra- 
ives with the object of ultimately present- 
ing in this way a complete picture of Amer- 
ican life in all its strata. The volume which 
has just come from the press of James Pott 
& Co. contains 300 pages and is well print- 
dand cloth bound. Its price is $1.50, and 
yet we have been able to make arrange- 
ments with the publishers which enable us 
to give a copy to any of our subscribers 
who will help us to increase our circulation. 
We will give it FREE to any one of our pres- 
ent subscribers who will send us ONE NEW 
subscription (not a renewal) to THE INDE- 
PENDENT at the regular rate of $2 per year. 
This offer is open only to those who have 
already a paid up subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, but those who are not now on 
our subscription list may get the book by 
sending us two subscriptions with $4. The 
book and the magazine may be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses, as desired. 

We publish herewith a few of the recent 
newspaper and personal comments. 


A DECIDEDLY UNUSUAL BOOK. 
The managing editor of THe INDEPENDENT for 
the last few years has been Hamilton Holt, of 
New York, a well known Yale man. He has put 
into the editorship of THe INDEPENDENT a num- 
ber of original ideas, among them being the plan 
of securing autobiographies from undistinguished 
American types; that is, from men or women 
who, typically or racially, fill subordinate but im- 
portant places in American life. It is needless to 
say that most of these stories are interesting sim- 
ply as stories. They attracted no little attention 
at the time of their first publication. They also 
have a sociological interest of importance.— 
Waterbury American. 


* * * 


THE BOOK OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 

One gets many impressions from the book, 
some cheering, some depressing. First of all 
comes a new perception of the boundless oppor- 
tunities which America offers to the whole world. 
All these persons have “got on” by virtue of hav- 
ing chances here which they had not in other 
countries, and from this perception comes to the 
teader a new sense of patriotism, a new love for 
the great country which has made these lives 
possible. 

Another noticeable thing is the rapidity with 
which the dull and the downtrodden of other 
ands are imbued with the American spirit and 

e Americans themselves. 
On the other hand, one receives an impression 


that the amount of thought and talk about money | 
is excessive. The eagerness of the frantic strug- 
gle to get: it and the exultation of those who 
have got it are apparent on every page. It makes all 
the more significant the absence of expressions 
of gratitude toward the great republic which has 
given them opportunity. All is taken as a matter 
of course. ; 

But these stories are not complete. Wait till 
the children and the grandchildren of these people 
tell their life stories. “Undistinguished Amer- 
icans” may be followed by “Distinguished Amer- 
icans,” and in the third volume there may be a 
chapter on “Great Americans.” It takes time to 
earn dividends—The Youth’s Companion. 


* * * 


AN INVALUABLE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY. 

While we have read with interest the experi- 
ences of educated people who have become 
tramps or workers, in mill, factory and mine, we 
have always been skeptical of their observations 
and deductions. In “Undistinguished Americans” 
(James Pott & Co.) Hamilton Holt has collected 
the autobiographies of people working at ,various 
vocations, and he assures us that they re the 
actual experiences of real persons. 

We wish we had space—this is no editorial fib: 
—to take up in detail the life stories of these 
men and women, most of whom are poor and. 
illiterate, and are different in race and religion, 
who have earned their daily bread by the sweat 
of the brow. Fortunately this is not necessary, 
as you may secure the book for yourself. The 
editor of the book is to be congratulated, not for 
what he has done, but for what he has left un- 
done by way of editing. From a sociological’ 
viewpoint this is the most valuable work that has 
appeared in some time.—The Bohemian Maga- 


gine. 
* * * 


HUMAN DOCUMENTS. 
Hamilton Holt (Yale ’94), as managing. editor 
of the New York INDEPENDENT, has abolished 
prolix symposia and substituted terse, vital, real- 
istic “‘lifelets,” as the characteristic feature of 
that increasingly iconoclastic and unconventional 
journal. which once more, as in its earliest days, 
is somewhat ahead of the rank and file of the 
people. He has brought together in a new book 
sixteen out of seventy-five autobiographies (used 
in THE INDEPENDENT) of undistinguished Amer- 
ican men and women—a bootblack, a peddler, a 
cook, a farmer’s wife, a dressmaker, etc——written 
by representatives of fourteen of the.many races 
which now make up our conglomerate population. 
These human documents have their value whether 
viewed as transcripts of spiritual experience or 
as revelations of the web and woof of daily life 
among the plain people, and those chiefly of new 
racial stocks. The book interests, informs and 
enheartens.—Yale Alumni Weekly. 


* * * 


_ I think your book of “Undistinguished Amer- 
icans” is first rate. I got two good turns at it in 
the country, and was very much entertained and 
edified. It is much better reading, J think, than 
95 per cent. of. the novels—Edward S. Martin. 
“gps of “The Courtship of a Careful Man.” 
etc. 
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TEMPORARY 
INVESTMENTS 


Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
you expect to have use for later, let them 
bear earnings at 5% until such time as you 
are ready for them. We can handle your 
temporary investments as profitably for you 
as more permanent accounts— 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 
for each day left with us. We have never 
aid less than 5% during the 13 years our 
eee Bonne has been established. Funds may 
be withdrawn at any time without loss o 
earnings, which are remitted by check 
quarterly or semi-annually or compounded. 


. Conducted under Su jon of 
NEW YORK BANKING PARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons in all parts of the United States 
and many in foreign countries. Among 
same are many prominent merchants, man- 
ufacturers and professional men. Our 

busi is entirely 
non-speculative and 
appeals to all careful 
investors. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. Probably 
we can refer you to 
some one in your lo- 
cality. 








Assetg $1,750,000 


WSTR 
S 
S, 
Industrial Savings 


‘and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impai-ed 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
genertal health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp Cui:micaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sampie bottle, postage paid. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 
Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 


Liabilities, . . 
Surplus, wiikey 


33,018,270.86 
$3,956,635,58 





STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 





AS an established record for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of ils 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given 
application to the Home Office. 
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Survey of the World 


The President’s ass Prssgaasite 
Address on the Fourth “SPONC fOF Neatly 
an hour, on the 

Fourth, to his fellow tawnsmen at Oyster 
Bay. As a nation, he said, we should 
approach the problems of today in the 
spirit in which Lincoln met the trials of 
his time. Lincoln “bore no rancor even 
to those who had gone _ hopelessly 
wrong’; while endeavoring to cut out 
the evil, he yet did his work without 


hating the evil-doer ; and he treated noth- 
ing that was done against him as a wrong 


to be avenged. A large part of the 
President’s address related to the duties 
of citizenship and the qualities that char- 
acterize a good citizen. Here he re- 
peated the substance of his speeches on 
this topic in past years. Referring to 
the exposures of iniquity in business, 
politics, and social life, he said that there 
was no warrant for growing hysterical 
about them. We should avoid over- 
emphasis both in blaming and in praising 
ourselves and our country. We should 
war with the evil, but show no spirit of 
malignity toward the man responsible for 
it. We should remember that many 
wrong-doers have been exposed to spe- 
cial temptations, and we should try to 
remove the causes of their evil action. 
Turning to recent legislation, he said: 
“This year in Congress our chief task has 
been to carry the Government forward along 
the course which I think it must follow con- 
sistently for a number of years to come—that 
is, in the direction of seeking on behalf of the 
people, as a whole, thru the National Gov- 
ernment which represents the people as a 
whole, to exercise a measure of supervision, 
control, and restraint over the individuals, and 
especially over the corporations, of great 
wealth, in so far as the business use of that 


wealth brings it within the reach of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

“A fair amount” had been accomplished, 
partly because “we have approached the 
task absolutely free from any spirit of 
rancor or hatred”: 

“When it becomes necessary to curb a great 
corporation, curb it. 1 will do my best to help 
you do it. But I will do it in no spirit of anger 
or hatred to the men who own or control that 
corporation; and if any_seek in their turn to 
do wrong to the men of means, to do wrong to 
the men who, own these corporations, I will 
turn around and fight for them in defense of 
their rights just as hard as I fight against them 
when I think that they are doing wrong. Dis- 
trust as a demagog the man who talks only of 
the wrong done by the men of wealth. Dis- 
trust as a demagog the man who measures in- 
iquity by the purse. Measure iniquity by the 
heart.” m 


Mr. Bryan. arrived in 
London from Norway 
on the 3d, and was at 
once questioned by reporters concerning 
the preparations for his reception in New 
York. That reception, he said, must not 
be regarded in the light of an indorse- 
ment for the Presidential nomination. 
While he appreciated the compliment 
paid by the various State conventions, he 
did not regard their expressions as bind- 
ing upon them or upon the party of their 
States. “I shall not prosecute them for 
breach of promise,” said he, “if they 
transfer their affections to another; I 
will not even publish their letters.” To 
allow the reception to be regarded as an 
indorsement would be “unjust to others 
who may be candidates” 


“T have seen the names of several mentioned 
as possible candidates, among them _Congress- 
man Hearst, Senator Bailey, and Governor 


Mr. Bryan and 
the Presidency 
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Folk, who have all rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice to the party and the country; and their 
claims should be considered. The party is en- 
titled to its most available man, and the ques- 
tion of availability cannot be determined so far 
in advance. Circumstances and issues may 
strengthen the claims of some one of the gen- 
tlemen mentioned, and the list should be an 
open one until the time comes to choose. I 
may add that it would not be just to me to 
be put in the attitude of announcing my candi- 
dacy or of admitting the certainty of my being 
a candidate. It is two years before the conven- 
tion meets, and I am not willing to sit on a 
stool and look pretty that long.” 


On the 7th, however, ex-Senator James 
K. Jones, who was chairman of. the 
Democratic National Committee in the 
Bryan campaigns of 1896 and 1900, gave 
to the press a letter, dated at Stockholm 
on June 18th, in which Mr. Bryan said 
that he would accept the nomination for 
the promotion of certain reforms: 


“T have been watching political developments 
and have noted with gratification the vindica- 
tion of Democratic principles. You have cor- 
rectly stated my position. As I wrote to 
Colonel Wetmore, I shall do nothing: to secure 
another nomination and do not want one unless 
the conditions seem to demand it. I-may add 
that I enjoy the freedom of private life and 
feel that I can do some good without holding 
any office. There are, however, certain reforms 
which I ‘would like very much to see accom- 
plished, and to assist in the accomplishment of 
these reforms I am willing to become the party 
candidate again if, when the time for nomina- 
tion arrives, the advocates of reform are in 
control of the party and think that my candi- 
dacy will give the best assurance of victory. 
If some one else seems more available, I shall 
be even better pleased.” 


Congressman John Sharp Williams, 
‘leader of the Democrats in the House, 


has published a statement, in which he - 


says of Mr. Bryan: “He is no Socialist, 
but rather an intense individualist. He 
may make some mistakes about ‘the 
means, but never about the ends he 
wishes to attain. Those who once trust- 
ed him trust him yet ; thousands who dis- 
trusted him trust him now, and other 
thousands are beginning to trust him. 
He will be elected.” Senator La Follette 
says: “As things stand now, Roosevelt is 
the only man who could defeat Bryan.” 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
accepts the invitation to preside at the 
reception in New York, writing a long 
letter full of praise of Mr. Bryan. “For 
almost ten years,” he says, “democratic 
Democrats have known that the Presi- 


dency was taken from him by a huge 
corruption fund distributed by corrupt 
and corrupting beneficiaries. of privi- 
lege.” On the 7th, Mr. Hearst gave to 
the press a long statement, beginning 
with the words: “I would like to say 
very positively that 1 am not a candidate 
for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1908.” Referring to Mr. Bryan’s 
list of possible candidates, he remarked 
that he would substitute Stevenson for 
Bailey. Having commended Bryan and 
Folk, he added that Bailey’s nomination 
for second place was conceivable. “It 
would have the material effect of elicit- 
ing a substantial campaign contribution 
from John D. Rockefeller, but its dis- 
advantages would be obvious.” He had 
done his duty, he continued, in making 
the fight against the forces of corporate 


corruption in 1904, but he would never 


undertake another contest in that way. 
“T am well pleased, as I am well satis- 
fied, to use the powers of my publications 
to drive out of office the white slaves of 
the Trusts and to promote the fortunes 
of the honest servants of the people, and 
I cannot do this as effectually if I am 
mixed up in purely party politics.” It is 
understood that Mr. Hearst’is a candi- 
date for the office of Governor of New 
York.——On the 4th, at the Inde- 
pendence Day dinner of the American 
Society in -London, Mr. Bryan read a 
long address on “The White Man’s Bur- 
den.” Introducing him, Ambassador 
Reid said he believed Mr. Bryan was as 
well satisfied as he himself was, tho by 
different reasoning, that the United 
States had not been ruined by its gold. 
Mr. Bryan replied that when he saw the 
progress his country had made walking 
on one leg, he wondered what it would 
have done walking on two legs. Two 
days later, having heard that his address 
had led some people to think that he had 
become an imperialist, he said: 

“Nobody can read it carefully and honestly 
and find in it the slightest trace of approval of 
a policy of, seizure and despotic control. I 
spoke in favor of the peaceful spread of knowl- 
edge and morality. I declared for an altruistic 
attitude toward the backward races. I dis- 
tinctly indicated that the consent of the gov- 
erned is the only rightful source of authority. 
The world must have peace; the liberties of its 
peoples must be inviolate. Progress must re- 


sult from intellectual and moral, not from 
physical, means.” 
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Secretary Taft opened 
we om the Congressional cam- 

= paign, on the oth, with a 
speech at Greensboro, N. C. That the 
address was a partisan one may be shown 
by the following passage concerning the 
Democratic party: 

“It has no policy which the country can de- 
pend upon. Its whole stock in trade is irre- 
sponsible criticism and obstruction; when 
charged with the responsibility for doing any- 
thing, it utterly fails. It is made up of ele- 
ments so incongruous that when called upon to 
take affirmative action it lacks the cohesive- 
ness necessary for the purpose. It is a party 
of negation and inefficiency.” 


It was not in a partisan spirit, he said, 


that he expressed a belief that no political 
change could work greater advantage to 
the whole country, and especially to the 
Southern States, than a breaking up of 
the “Solid South.” What he regarded 
as the disadvantages of the unchallenged 
domination of one party he set forth at 
length. Owing to the South’s unvarying 
allegiance to the Democratic party of the 
North, Southern interests and the South- 
ern people kad been misrepresented in 
Congress and in national politics with 
respect to tariff protection, the Philip- 
pines, the Canal, and the Santo Domingo 
treaty. He sharply criticised Republican 
organizations wherever they represented 
“little save a factional chase for Federal 
offices.” The Republican party in North 
Carolina, he asserted, “would be much 
stronger as a voting party if all the Fed- 
eral offices were filled by Democrats.” 
& 

An important decision 
was made in New 
York, last week, by 
Judge Holt, concerning certain defend- 
ants in the sugar rebate cases. The in- 
dicted corporations and persons were the 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
the American Sugar Refining Company, 
Nathan S. Guilford (vice-president of 
the Central), F. L. Pomeroy (general 
traffic manager of the same company), 
C. Goodloe Edgar and Edwin Earle, the 
last two being merchants of Detroit. In 
addition to indictments for violation of 
the law which forbids the granting of 
rebates (the penalty being nothing more 
thin a fine), there was one for violating 
Section 5440 of the Revised Statutes. 
This section provides a penalty of impris- 


Important Rebate 
Decision 
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onment (not more than two years) for 
conspiracy “to commit any offense 
against the United States or to defraud 
the United States in any manner or for 
any purpose.” Under this indictment, 
Guilford, Pomeroy, Edgar and Earle 
were accused of conspiring to commit 
the offense of violating the law against 
giving rebates. They demurred, and 
Judge Holt sustained the demurrer. ° It 
was under an indictment of this kind 
that Thomas and Taggart were found 
guilty in the Federal Court at Kansas 
City,*and (on the 22d ult.) were sen- 
tenced by Judge McPherson to be im- 
prisoned in the penitentiary. In Decem- 
ber last, Attorney-General Moody, in a 
long letter to the District Attorneys con- 
cerning rebate prosecutions, said: “I 
suggest to you that in all cases where the 
evidence warrants it, an indictment for 
conspiracy to commit an offense against 
the United States, based upon Section 
5440 of the Revised Statutes, be ob- 
tained. The Supreme Court has held 
that a conspiracy to commit a crime, 
itself punishable only by fine, may be 
punished by imprisonment.” In sustain- 
ing the defendants’ demurrer, Judge 
Holt said that the most serious objection 
to the indictment was that Congress, in 
passing the Elkins act, expressly abol- 
ished imprisonment as a penalty for any 
offense to which that act related. As 
Congress clearly intended in the Elkins 
act to abolish imprisonment for the 
offense of giving or taking rebates, and 
to substitiite therefor a heavier fine, the 
indictment could not be sustained. The 
contention of counsel for the Govern- 
ment that conspiracy to commit a crime 
is an offense distinct from the commis- 
sion itself of the offense was disap- 
proved. “The claim,” said Judge Holt, 
“that the agreement to give rebates is a 
conspiracy punishable by imprisonment. 
while the actual giving of rebates is an 
offense punishable only by a fine, seems 
to me too subtle a distinction to be drawn 
in the administration of the criminal 
law.” In the Railroad Rate law recently 
enacted, the penalty of imprisonment for 
rebating is restored. But Congress did 
not intend, the judge said, that this legis- 
lation should be retroactive, therefore it 
could not be applied to these defendarits 
for offenses committed some time before 
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the bill became a law. Demurrers 
against other indictments in these cases 
were overruled, and the defendants ac- 
cused under those indictments will be 
tried for violation of the laws which for- 
bid the giving or the receiving of re- 
bates. In the Kansas City cases, Thomas 
and Taggart have taken an appeal. In 
due time, therefore, the Supreme Court 
will decide finally whether rebaters can 
be tried (and if convicted, imprisoned) 
under the conspiracy statute. The ques- 
tion is a very interesting one, because it 
is understood that Mr. Moody (and the 


President) desire that prominent offend- . 


ers, who may soon be indicted, shall be 
accused under this statute, and, if con- 
victed, be sent to the penitentiary. 


& 


ohn N. Faithorn and 
Other Rebate ond Frederick A. Wann, 
officers of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Company, were found 
guilty at Chicago, last week, of giving 
a rebate of about 25 per cent. on meat 
shipped from Kansas City by Schwarz- 
schild & Sulzberger. They asserted that 
the money was paid for the use of the 
packers’ side tracks. The Govern- 
ment’s investigation in preparation for 
suits against the Standard Oil Company 
and the railroads from which the com- 
pany is said to have received rebates is 
in progress thruout the country. Evi- 
dence will be laid before.a grand jury in 
Cleveland this week. In Findlay, O., the 
county prosecutor, aided by the Attor- 
ney-General of the State, has brought 
suit against the Standard Oil Company, 
John D. Rockefeller and two of the 
Standard’s subsidiary. companies, for vio- 
lation of the State’s Anti-Trust law. A 
summons for Mr. Rockefeller has been 
issued and will be served upon his re- 
turn from Europe. The ice dealers 
arrested in Philadelphia for criminal 
conspiracy have been held for trial. Dis- 
trict-Attorney Moran, of Boston, has 
sent for copies of the Philadelphia Attor- 
ney’s brief, desiring to proceed against 
the ice dealers of his own city. Prose- 
cutors in Pittsburg, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Indianapolis are preparing to 
take action against ice combinations said 
to have been formed in those places. 
A preliminary report has been made by 


Trust Cases 


the committee appointed by the directors 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Compan) 
to inquire as to discrimination in coa! 
traffic. It says that only a very small 
percentage of the shippers testified that 
they thought there had been discrimina- 
tion; that no undue preference was 
proved ; and that the number of officers 
or employees holding coal shares is very 
small. A most searching investigation 
is promised. The Audit Company of 
New York, with fifty accountants, has 
been employed to go over the accounts 
and records of the last six years. Upon 
the recommendation of the committee, 
President Cassatt has issued a general 
order requiring all officers or employees 
to get rid of their shares in coal com- 
panies doing business along the lines, 
and of any other interest the holding of 
which might conflict with their duty —— 
The nomination of Franklin K. Lane, of 
San Francisco, having been confirmed, 
there were two places in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be filled. E. 
E. Clark, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., chief 
of the order of Railway Conductors and 
formerly a member of the Anthracite 
Strike Commission, has been appointed 
to one of them. 
The Isthmian Canal 
Commissioners who 
were not confirmed 
by the Senate have been appointed again 
by the President, with the exception 
that Mr. Bishop’s name has _ been 
dropped and that Chief Engineer Stev- 
ens succeeds General Ernst, who was 
recently placed on the retired list of the 
army and has become a member of the 
International Waterways Commission. 
Secretary Shaw anounces the com- 
ing issue of $30,000,000 of Panama 
Canal 2 per cent. bonds, for which bids 
will be received up to the 2oth inst. 
These bonds will be available for the use 
of national banks as a basis for circula- 
tion. The election of members of the 
Assembly, in Panama, on the Ist, was a 
peaceful one. In the Province of Pan- 
ama there was a mixed ticket, made up 
by an agreement of the two parties. In 
the other provinces, as a rule, supporters 
of the Amador Government were suc- 
cessful. More ships have been sent 
to Santo Domingo for coast patrol duty. 


Panama and Other 
Southern Countries 
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One of them is the cruiser “Columbia,” 
carrying 400 marines. Revolutionists are 
active in the vicinity of Monte Christi, 
where. 500 of them were attacked last 
week by 600 Government soldiers, but 
without decisive results. There had 
been futile negotiations with the rebels, 
who had insisted upon retaining control 
of Monte Christi. Officers of the in- 
sular Government have been conferring 
with representatives of the State De- 
partment, in Washington, concerning a 
suggested readjustment of Santo Do- 
mingo’s foreign debt by a new issue of 
bonds. If the creditors should agree to 
such a readjustment, with provision for 
the payment of interest out of the rev- 
enue collected and set aside under the 
existing agreement, the pending treaty 
might be withdrawn. Ratification of it 
is not expected. The sum deposited in 
New York by the collectors now exceeds 
$1,300,000. Guatemala and Salvador 
are at variance, owing to Salvador’s al- 
leged support of the revolutionists who 
have invaded Guatemala from the south. 
It is expected that the quarrel will be 
settled by arbitration. A special envoy 
from Salvador is now on his way to 
Washington, where the good offices of 
our Government will be sought to pro- 
mote an arbitration agreement. It is 
now known that Colombia’s Minister at 
Washington, Sefior Mendoza, was re- 
called, for his successor, Sefior Enrique 
Cortes, has been appointed. Our Min- 
ister at Bogota says this is the first step 
toward the negotiation of a treaty for 
the settlement of questions arising out of 
the secession of Panama. 


& 


pa aee Cholera of a very viru- 
oe lent type has appeared in 

Manila, but it is said 
that the epidemic is now under control. 
For the week ending on the 4th, the 
number of cases reported was 116, and 
g9 of them were fatal. The disease has 
spread, because the natives fail to report 
cases of it, being in fear of the health 
authorities and unwilling to submit to 
sanitary regulations. The greatest recent 
epidemic of cholera in the Philippines was 
in 1902, when the number of fatal cases 
reported exceeded 83,000. For a small 
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epidemic beginning in August, 1905, the 
record was 713 cases and 553 deaths. 
Dying out in March last, the disease ap- 
peared again in the early part of May. 
At last accounts it had attacked only five 
Americans, two of whom died.—aAt- 
torney-General Lebbeus R. Wilfley has 
been appointed judge of the new United 
States Court in China, recently created 
by Congress at the suggestion of Secre- 


.tary Root, and designed to correct abuses 


in the administration of justice thru the 
consular courts, in which the presiding 
officer in many instances has had very 
little knowledge of law. Judge Wilfley 
is a native of St. Louis, and for a time 
was judge of the court of first instance 
in the islands. His successor is Gregorio 
Araneta, a Filipino, who is now Solicitor- 
General. Montalon, the most power- 
ful outlaw in Luzon, has surrendered to 
the constabulary. 
Js 


The Russian The Duma has now come 
Deadlock . into direct conflict with the 
Council of the Empire, the 
upper house of the Russian Parliament, 
which is dominated by the official class. 
The bill abolishing capital punishment 
passed the Duma, but there is no prob- 
ability that it will be approved by the 
Council, at least in its original form, for 
a caucus of the Centrists, the principal 
party in the Council, has declared against 
it. The chief opposition to the measure 
came from the disturbed districts, Po- 
land, the Baltic provinces and the Cau- 
casus, where revolutionary activity is 
most feared. There is some reason to 
hope that the present Ministry will be 
soon replaced by one more in harmony 
with the Duma. In fact, General Trep- 
off, commandant of the Imperial Palace, 
who is regarded as the dominant force 
in Government now, gave a long and re- 
markably outspoken interview to the 
press, in which he advocated that policy 
as less dangerous than the present one 
of uncompromising opposition. He ex- 
plained the cause of the revolution in 
these words: 
“The great power of the revolutionists lies in 
their contro] of the press. Political passions 
are such that the most prudent men have lost 


their heads and are raving like lunatics over 
Utopian schemes, which can only result in 
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blood and flame. I cannot deny that the revo- 
lutionists have won over nearly all the men of 
talent. Even if moderate journals should be 
founded their promoters would find no collab- 
orators. Furthermore, you know that the larger 


number of the papers of St. Petersburg are in , 


the hands of Jews, and that most of the mem- 
bers of the staff are Jews, while the reporters 
generally are revolutionary agitators. Then see 
to what extent the Jews are represented in 
Parliament, and say what will prevent an up- 
heaval, principally the work of Jews thru their 
cunning provocation of Christians and skill- 
fully contrived posing as innocent victims of a 
bloodthirsty tyrant.” 


The Government has sent its bill for the 
solution of the agrarian problem to the 
Duma, accompanied by a long and eulo- 
gistic account of what the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment has done for the peasants in the 
past, and an argument to show that even 
if all the land were confiscated there is 
not enough to satisfy the demands of the 
peasants. The Government proposals are 
as follows: 


“First—To distribute upon ‘favorable terms’ 
all the arable land in European Russia to the 
peasants who have not sufficient land. 

Second—To purchase for the account of the 
state . land which private owners are willing 
to sell. 

Third—To sell such lands to the peasants on 
reasonable terms, even if this should involve 
the assumption by the state of the difference in 
the cost and the selling price. 

Fourth—To establish the principle that new, 
as well as old, peasants’ lands cannot be sold to 
persons not belonging to the peasant class, be- 
sides exempting the land from seizure for debt. 

Fifth—To assist emigrants to reach Siberia 
and Central Asia; and to help them in installing 
themselves there, not only by allotments and 
land, but by the building of Government roads. 

Sixth—To make arrangements for the sale of 
the lands which the emigrants leave behind 
them for the benefit of these emigrants, the 
rigorous improvement of agriculture, correct- 
ing the inequalities in plots of land, etc., and 
the right of the distribution of the lands sev- 
erally where desired.” 


The report is being circulated among the 
peasants that “the Little Father” wants 
to give them land, but that the Duma is 
preventing it. A Cossack member of the 
Duma was attacked by the police while 
he was addressing a mass meeting on the 
streets of St. Petersburg. A _ revolver 
was taken from him and he was severely 
clubbed. When the affair was reported 
in the Duma it aroused a storm of in- 
dignation, and Minister of the Interior 
Stolypin, who endeavored to explain and 
condone the action of the police, was 


howled down by the Group of Toil. A\l- 
ladin, the peasant orator, declared that if 
the Government permitted such infringe- 
ment of the right of inviolability of the 
members no Minister’s life would be safe if 
he appeared in the Duma.——The official 
report of the Bialystok pogrom or Jewish 
massacre has been published, and the un- 
precedented action taken of communicat- 
ing it to foreign Governments thru their 
Ambassadors. The Government report 
says that 82 persons were killed in the 
riots, of whom 75 were Jews, and that 
the property destroyed was only $100,- 
ooo. It is admitted that certain inferio- 
police officials were guilty of inciting and 
taking part in the attack on the Jews, bu: 
holds that the Jews provoked the out- 
break by their revolutionary actions for 
months past. The Commissioners of the 
Duma sent to Bialystok state that 82 
Jews and 6 Christians were killed, and 
assert that they have evidence to prove 
the following charges: 

“First—That no religious race prejudice ex- 
isted to warrant the measure. 

Second—That the rioting was deliberately 
prepared by accusing the Jews of being revo- 
lutionists. 

Third—That the day of the riot was an- 
nounced in advance by the authorities. 

Fourth—That the Administration and the 
troops acted lawlessly in permitting the sys- 
tematic killing of peaceful Jews, including 
women and children, under the guise of sup- 
pressing a revolution, and that six of the mili- 
tary and civil authorities not only assisted, but 
participated in murders, tortures and robbery.” 


J 


The English Sir page enccental 

in. Egypt tary tor oreign Affairs, 

created a sensation in Par- 

liament by giving’ a solemn warning 

against weakening the authority of the 

Government in Egypt by criticising its 
acts in the House. He said: 


“All this year fanatical feeling in Egypt has 
been on the increase. It has not been confined 
to Egypt, but has spread along the North of 
Africa. It was for this reason that a little 
time ago the garrison had to be increased. The 
attack on British officers which happened re- 
cently is something which would not have oc- 
curred a little time ago and would not have 
occurred today but for the fanatical feeling 
which has spread in Egypt this year. 

“As things are now, I say deliberately and 
with a full sense of responsibility ‘that if the 
House does anything at this moment to weaken 
or destroy the authority of the Government as 
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it exists in Egypt you will be face to face with 
a very serious situation, because if the fanatical 
feeling in Egypt gets the better of the consti- 
tuted authority of the Egyptian Government, 
you will be face to face with the necessity for 
extreme measures.” 

These remarks were made to forestall an 
attack upon the Government by John 
Dillon, Nationalist, but they did not pre- 
vent him from denouncing the brutal 
barbarism of the floggings and execu- 
tions in Egypt. Four natives have been 
sentenced to death and eleven to flogging 
and imprisonment for the attack on the 
British officers, which resulted in the 
death of Captain Bull. According to the 
official version of the affair, five officers 
went into the fields near Denshawi to 
shoot pigeons, when they were surround- 
ed by villagers, who took their guns away 
from them. In some way one or more of 
the guns went off, and four persons, in- 
cluding a woman, were injured, and a 
threshing floor set on fire. This infuri- 
ated thé natives so that the officers de- 
cided to run to their camp, six miles 
away. The mob pursued, throwing clods 
and striking them with sticks. All were 
badly hurt and one of them killed before 
help arrived. 


& 


The disorders in Macedonia 
generally calm down during 
the summer until the har- 
vest season. The principal feature of the 
stuation during the past three months 
has been the remarkable increase, in 
numbers and activity, of the Greek 
bands, which have been reinforced by 
considerable drafts of Cretans and by 
volunteers from the Morea. Among the 
chief exploits of the Greeks have been 
attacks in force on fourteen Bulgarian 
villages. In some instances the villagers 
defended themselves successfully and 
drove off their assailants, but in most 
cases the bands effected an entry, and, 
after burning some houses and taking 
hostages, compelled the inhabitants to de- 
clare allegiance to the Patriarchate and 
to accept Greek priests and schoolmas- 
ters. By far the most important achieve- 
ment of the Greeks, however, has been 
an attack in great force on a party of 
Vlach peasants escorted by forty Turkish 
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soldiers on May 13. This hag led to seri- 
ous political complications ‘between 
Greece and Rumania. The exploits of 
the Bulgarians within the same period 
have been comparatively insignificant. 
Their activity has been hindered partly 
by want of funds (the Greeks are liberal- 
ly financed by subscriptions from abroad) 
and partly by internal dissensions, but 
chiefly owing to the smallness of their 
bands, the necessity of confronting the 
Greeks and Servians together, and the 
pressure of the Turkish troops, which 
have latterly shown a noteworthy in- 
crease. of energy. In the Monastir vil- 
ayet the Bulgarian bands are computed 
to number about 150 men, while the 
Greeks on the warpath muster about 
2,000. Attacks have been made by the 
Bulgarians on three Patriarchist villages 
of Nissi, Grumasi and Vrjani, and 
numerous isolated instances of retalia- 
tory murders of Greeks have occurred. 
In general the Bulgarian bands have re- * 
mained. quiescent in compliance with or- 
ders from the committees, and in all the 
numerous engagements which have taken 
place between them and the Turkish 
troops the latter have been the assailants. 
A singular feature is found in the at- 
tacks made by Bulgarian bands upon 
Bulgarian villages in the Seres dis- 
trict, where the brigand chief San- 
dansky, the captor of Miss Stone, acts 
on his own account. The Servians have 
been singularly inactive thruout the 
spring, altho some large Servian bands 
are maintained in the northwestern dis- 
tricts. No bands of Vliachs exist, but in 
some of the Vlach villages a certain num- 
ber of peasants have been allowed to 
bear arms to protect themselves against 
the Greeks. Moslem bands are still on 
foot, and-numerous murders of Bul- 
garians have occurred. The operations 
of the Turkish troops against the bands 
have, on the whole, been attended with 
far greater success than hitherto, espe- 
cially in the Perlepe district of Monastir 
and in that of Seres, where unusual en- 
ergy and ability have been displayed by 
the respective military commanders, Saa- 
deddin Bey and Ibrahim Pasha. On the 
other hand, the operations in the Salonika 
district have been conspicuously unsuc- 
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cessful. As usual, Turkish energy has 
been mainly directed against the Bul- 
garians. Bulgarian bands have been to- 
tally annihilated at various places. These 
repeated annihilations—there is no men- 
tion of prisoners or wounded—bear wit- 
ness once more to the extraordinary hero- 
ism with which the Bulgarians fight to 
the last man, and also seem to illustrate 
the Turkish practice of despatching the 
wounded. The operations of the troops 
against the Greeks have not been charac- 
terized by similar zeal, and it was not 
till after the engagement near Grevena, 
already alluded to, in which 40 Turkish 
soldiers were either disarmed, killed or 
wounded by a strong Greek force, that 
the authorities departed from their some- 
what indulgent attitude toward the cham- 
pions of Hellenism. The Porte has now 
invoked the good offices of the Powers 
at Athens in order to prevent the de- 
spatch of armed contingents from Greece, 
but until the last few weeks there has 
been little to show that their presence on 
Turkish soil was other than agreeable to 
the authorities. 


 ] 


The mutual jealousy of 
the Powers has hitherto 
prevented the opening of 
the great African empire to the com- 
merce of the world, and the railroad 
which the French were constructing from 
the coast to Addis Ababa, the capital of 
Abyssinia, was interrupted last year, 
supposably by the intrigues of Germany. 
But after the Algeciras Conference the 
matter was taken up by the three Euro- 
pean Powers, France, Great Britain and 
Italy, and they have now come to an 
agreement and have made a_ treaty ac- 
cordingly with Abyssinia. Italy has con- 
fidentially communicated the result of 
the negotiations to her ally, Germany. 
Russia and the United States, who both 
have sent commercial embassies to King 
Menelek recently, for the purpose of ex- 
tending their trade in that country, do 
not appear to have been consulted. The 
agreement of the three Powers guaran- 
tees the integrity of the empire, the open 
door and commercial equality for all 
countries. The French will continue the 
construction of the railroad to the coast, 


The Opening 
of Abyssinia 


but Great Britain and Italy will have 
representatives on the directorate. 
ss 

Foreign The death of Chief Bambaata 
*otien did not put an end to the Zulu 

war in Natal as was supposed it 
would. The natives show no disposition 
to surrender, and it is doubtful whether 
the present temper of the British troops 
would give them a good opportunity to 
do so if they were willing. The soldiers 
are exasperated by the outrages inflicted 
upon the bodies.of white men which have 
been found. The warlike Zulus number 
8,000 and whenever they are overtaken 
they charge the British lines with des- 
perate courage regardless of their great 
loss of life. In an engagement on 
July 3d 350 natives were killed and on 
July 8th a band of Zulus was surrounded 
and very few of them escaped. None of 
them were taken prisoner and 547 were 
killed. Fighting has occurred on the 
Turco-Persian frontier, where the Turk- 
ish troops have been seizing various 
points along the disputed boundary. A 
Turkish colonel who had advanced to 
occupy the Persian district of Sife 
Meltehave, south of Passvah, with 300 
regular and 7oo irregular cavalry, was 
attacked by the Governor of Pushtiku 
and repulsed with loss. The affair de- 
rives its importance from the strained 
relations between Russia and Great 
Britain on account of their clashing in- 
terests in Persia. The Red Cross 
Conference at Geneva has concluded its 
work. and the protocol containing the 
new rules for the amelioration of the 
evils of war has been signed by the rep- 
resentatives of all the civilized nations. 
In this conference, for the first time, 
China, Korea, Siam and Kongo were 
represented. The convention must be 
ratified before the end of the year, and 
for all countries failing to do this the 
old convention of 1864 will hold. No 
very radical changes have been made in 
the rules, as it was thought more im- 
portant that these should be simple, well 
understood and universally agreed to 
rather than to run risk of making them 
ineffectual and impractical in actual war- 
fare. The Hague tribunal will have the 
power to interpret the rules in time of 


peace. 
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The Battle Over the Railway Rate Bill 


BY J. P. DOLLIVER 


[United States Senator J. P. Dolliver is among a few members of the Senate who, 
from the time the Railway Rate Bill came over from the House, looked forward with un- 
wavering optimism to its final passage, improved and strengthened by the long controversy 
in the Senate. He is a member of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, into whose hands 
it first fell; the colleague of Senator Allison and next-door-neighbor, as well 2s warm friend 
and admirer of Senator Cullom, the two veteran railway rate advocates of the Senate. He 
made one of the first speeches in the Senate on the bill and was in the front of the fight 
thruout, always looking forward. Obviously he is especially fitted to look backward now, 
as he does in the following article, over the battleground, and consider the victory that 


was won.—EpiTor.] 


the American people an opportu- 
nity to consider the work of the 
session and to pass judgment upon what 
has been done. It is obvious that the 
session just closed will be regarded as 
historic, not only on account of the laws 
which have been enacted, but on account 
of the new frame of the public mind, 
which has found an unexpected interpre- 
tation in both Houses of Congress. 
For nearly a generation, following the 


TT" adjournment of Congress gives 


Civil War, the American people were in- 
fatuated with the questions which con- 
cern money making and the material en- 


terprises associated with commercial 
prosperity. With one accord they set 
themselves to the task of. rebuilding the 
waste places and restoring the losses in- 
cident to civil strife, and it cannot be dis- 
puted that their efforts have been reward- 
ed by the most ample success. Never 
before in the history of the world has 
such a step been taken in the accumula- 
tion of property and the profitable or- 
ganization of business. The universal 
motto has been “Make money,” and the 
tendency has grown to add to it the 
watchword of greed in all ages, “honest- 
ly, if you can—but make money.” 

It is a hopeful and encouraging sign of 
the times that in the midst of unexam- 
pled commercial and industrial develop- 
ment the American people by a spontane- 
ous movement, which illustrates the 
moral health of the community as a 
whole, have summoned the entire market- 
Place to the bar of public opinion to an- 
swer whatever questions may be asked as 
to the methods and practices of the busi- 
ness world. At this hour every organi- 


zation which deals with the enterprises’ 
of commerce and industry is under cross- 
examination. Nor will the investigation 
be ended until every form of fictitious 
and fraudulent dealing has been driven 
into the light of day. 

The new statute amending the inter- 
state commerce law is only one of many 
illustrations of the coming ordeal thru 
which our great corporations must pass 
in order to make their operations accept- 
able to the eighty millions of people who 
are at once their customers and their 
judges. The defense of the law of prop- 
erty, and especially of corporate prop- 
erty, is impossible, unless there can be in- 
troduced into American business methods 
a strict moral integrity which shall cheer- 
fully respect the rights of the people and 
the laws of the land. 

One-sixth of the national wealth is rep- 
resented in the American railway sys- 
tem, a system no longer divided in inter- 
est, but joined together by innumerable 
legal devices into a compact organization. 
This gradual amalgamation of the trans- 
portation lines—much of it accomplished 
in violation of law and often accompa- 
nied by arbitrary additions to the sum 
total of the stocks and bonds upon which 
the public is expected to pay dividends 
and interest—was almost unnoticed by 
the people until President Roosevelt, act- 
ing upon the ad ice of Attorney-General 
Knox, brought the Northern Securities 
Company into the courts of the United 
States. That litigation, of vast impor- 
tance in itself, was of still greater conse- 
quence, because it brought the people of 
the United States face to face with an in- 
tolerable situation—a railway system 
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united, compact and aggressive, with no 
effective machinery for protecting the 
rights of the community against the 
abuses of its management. 

The President lost no time in calling 
the attention of Congress to the fact that 
the tribunal created, twenty years ago, 
for the regulation of railway rates had 
become helpless and impotent to deal 
with the question. It had fallen into con- 
tempt and. disrepute, not because it was 
incompetent, but because the law fell 
short of clothing it with the necessary 
powers to transact the business for which 
it was created. It had the power to con- 
demn a rate complained of and to bring 
a lawsuit to enforce its orders to cease 
and desist ; but it had no power to make 
an order substituting a proper rate for 
the one condemned, and therefore its or- 
ders became futile and of insignificant 
value. 

The agitation for railway reform went 
straight to the proposition of taking this 
discredited railway commission and 
clothing it with the necessary authority 
to sit in judgment upon a disputed rail- 


way rate, and to follow up its judgment. 


with an order, having the effect of law, 
putting in operation the rate found to be 
just and reasonable. It is an interesting 
thing to note that this demand fell upon 
the ears of a Congress apathetic and in- 
different to the whole subject, partly be- 
cause it did not understand it and partly 
because of the overgrowth of railway in- 
fluence in the commercial and political 
life of the nation. 

Shortsighted. persons accused Con- 
gress of corruption, and the Senate of the 
United States was made the subject of 
calumny and vituperation little short of a 
national scandal. Yet, within a single 
year, it has been demonstrated that the 
well-considered judgment and purpose of 
the American people finds as complete an 
expression in the attitude of Congress as 
had any period in our national history. 
When the subject was taken up in 
earnest in both Houses, it was dealt with 
in a way thoroly satisfactory to the pub- 
lic interests involved ; the petition of the 
American people was answered. They 
have received all that they asked for and 
a good deal more. 

The new law is applicable not alone to 
railroads, but to all carriers engaged in 


interstate cOmmerce. The private car 
system can no longer practice the arts of 
extortion upon the shippers of perishable 
commodities without redress. Connect- 
ing railroads can no longer be lawfully 
used to create oppressive commercial 
conditions by refusing to make joint rates 
applicable to thru shipments. Every ac- 
count book, including every memoran- 
dum kept by the carriers, is brought un- 
der the eye of the national Government. 
The Commission is authorized to estab- 
lish a uniform system of railway account- 
ing, so that secret practices hitherto so 
fatal to fair dealing will no longer be 
practicable unless the railways are con- 
tent. to adopt a felonious scheme of 
fraudulent bookkeeping to cover up ille- 
gal transactions. 

But more important than all these 
things is the simple provision of the new 
law making the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the judge of the reasonable- 
ness of railway rates which are subject to 
complaint, with a definite jurisdiction to 
determine what will be a just and reason- 
able rate to be observed for the future. 
There has been much loose thinking and 
wild talking and writing about what has 
been described in some newspapers as the 
“President’s surrender to the railroads.” 
The truth is that the President has sur- 
rendered nothing which is essential to the 
operation of the law with which his 
name will be associated. The most radi- 
cal agitator never contended that the or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could be made conclusive. If 
Congress itself exercised the power of 
fixing a railroad rate every such act 
would be subject to attack in the courts, 
and if the rate fixed by Congress were 
found by the court to be unjust and op- 
pressive to the carrier the act fixing it 
would be declated void by a decree in 
equity. 

Under the new law the orders of the 
Commission will not have greater force 
than an act of Congress, but they will 
have the same force, and the attitude of 
the courts toward them will be the same. 
The power which the Commission exer- 
cises under the new law, taken in connec- 
tion with the law itself, is the power of 
Congress over interstate commerce ; nei- 
ther less nor more. And the jurisdiction 
of the courts over the orders of the Com- 
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mission is as well, defined in our juris- 
prudence as the walls of the chamber in 
which the Supreme Court sits. 


The so-called Allison amendment was . 


introduced, not for the purpose of en- 
larging the jurisdiction of the court, but 
for the purpose of clearly recognizing it, 
and whoever has obtained the opinion 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States is likely, under this law, to spend 
its time weighing considerations of an 
administrative detail with a view of re- 
vising the discretion which the law con- 
fides to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be rudely awakened from 
such a dream when that great tribunal 
takes up its first interstate commerce case 
under the new law. 

The court, in the very nature of our 
institutions, is incapable, either directly 
or indirectly, of exercising the power 
over interstate commerce which the Con- 
stitution has conferred upon Congress. 
Therefore, if the law provided that every 
decision of the Commission should be 
taken to the court to have its reasonable- 
ness inquired into, with a view to substi- 
tuting the judgment of the court for the 
discretion of the Commission, such a 
provision would be ignored by the judi- 
cial department of the Government as 
alien to the function and disposition of 
the courts. So that nobody interested in 
the efficiency of this law need have any 
fear that it has been weakened by any 
broadening of the jurisdiction of the 
courts over the Commission’s orders. 
Such a thing has not been done, and if it 
had been the courts themselves would 
have made short work of it. In practi- 
cal operation every order of the Commis- 
sion will be obeyed by the carriers affect- 
ed by it, and no suit will ever be brought 
to vacate an order which does not contain 
the allegation that the decision com- 
plained of is so unjust and unreasonable 
as to be destructive of property rights in 
a constitutional sense. 

The new law ccntains two provisions 
which will probably receive the further 
attention of Congress. One of them is 
the prohibition against carriers engaging 
in the transportation of merchandise 
which they produce themselves. Whether 
the provision in the new law on this sub- 


ject sufficiently guards against the abuse 
incident to the railway ownership of . 
mines and other enterprises will be 
clearer when the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s investigation of 
the coal roads is made to Congress. In 
the law, as it finally passed, this provision 
was made applicable to railways only, 
thereby avoiding the absurdity of deny- 
ing to pipe lines the right to carry their 
own oil. The question became important 
in connection with complaints that the 
railways were operating coal mines in 
competition with their patrons, thereby 
putting the independent coal corporations 
at a fatal disadvantage. Whether the . 
provision on the subject contained in the 
new law will fully correct these evils is 
doubtful, but the disposition of Congress 
to confine the carriers to the business of 
transportation is so distinct that what- 
ever is necessary to be done further in 
the matter will be done. 

The provision of the new law in rela- 
tion to railway passes is interesting chief- 
ly as an evidence of the improved order 
of things which recognizes the injustice 
of this speties of favoritism and discrim- 
ination. The railway pass system had 
died a natural death thru the agency of 
public opinion before the subject was 
taken up in Congress, and, while the pro- 
vision on the subject contained in the 
new law is a fairly adequate interpreta- 
tion of the public demand, it will un- 
doubtedly receive further attention at the 
hands of the law-making power. It sig- 
nalizes the tendency of the times to re- 
quire the corporations engaged in trans- 
portation to confine their activities to that 
field.. It is not the purpose of this step 
forward in the reform of railway abuses 
to cripple or harass the great corpora- 
tions who are engaged in the interstate 
carrying trade. The friends of the meas- 
ure confidently anticipate that within five 
years it will receive from the business 
community of the United States the same 
tribute which Sir William van Horne 
has paid to a similar statute recently en- 
acted by the Dominion Parliament, the 
operation of which has proved of incal- 
culable advantage both to the railways 
and the people of Canada. 


Fort Dopcz, Iowa. 
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BY GILSON GARDNER 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 


N a truly representative government 
| it is necessary that the honest farmer 
be represented; hence Benjamin 
Ryan Tillman. The Senator from South 
Carolina is honest, and, incidentally, is 
a farmer. 

In modern politics honesty seems to be 
an achievement. Until the’ contrary is 
proved, a politician is assumed to be dis- 
honest. But a man who has had a fine 
chance to. be dishonest, and comes out 
of it poor, is assumed to be less dis- 
honest than the average. Tillman was 
Governor of South Carolina, and estab- 
lished the system by which the State 
dispenses all alcoholic beverages. He 
came thru the ordeal without a taint of 
graft. That helped to win the public’s 
confidence. 

Since then Tillman :has served eleven 
‘the United States Senate. 


years in 
Again the opportunity, and again the or- 
deal successfully passed.. He has not 
been a model statesman, but nobody 


questions that he has been honest. His 
voice and vote have been consistently 
against graft. Often he was little more 
than voice—loud, rasping and only 
crudely eloquent—but there was no 
doubt about the meaning—for whom 
and for what he spoke. The _ public’s 
confidence! increased. 
Tillman represents the -honest farmer 
in revolt. But with the recent quicken- 
ing of the public conscience, his con- 
stituency has*swelled to ittclude some 
honest city people. With the issue of 
honesty against dishonesty pressing to 
the front, the agricultural character of 
his calling has become of secondary 
moment. He has come to be the cham- 
pion of independent miners of coal, of 
consumers and shippers, of thousands 
outside his State and calling, who have 
sought representation against the com- 
binations of power and greed. 
Historically, Tillman is a monument 
to the Populistic uprising of twenty 
years ago. Beginning in the granger 
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_and industrial schools. 


agitation, in 1886, which took the form, 
in South Carolina, of a demand for 
higher industrial and technical educa- 
tion, the farmers rose in political revolt. 
The chief insurgent was Tillman. He 
was the boldest and most radical of them 
all. His speech was fiery. He arraigned 
and denounced, and his utterance was 
like that of a frenzied prophet. 

The farmers applauded, and elected 
him Governor. 

From the plow to the Governor’s man- 
sion, at the age of forty-three; that 
means political revolution. What went 
down? Tradition, social and hereditary 
prestige, the vested interests, the influ- 
ence of the railroads. All these were 
arraigned on the other side. A man of 
the common people had overthrown the 
oligarchy by which the State of South 
Carolina had been governed since the 
founding of the Republic. 

Other men were brought into power 
and prominence on the wave of Pop- 
ulism; but they went out with the back- 
sweep. They were the demagogs and 
time-servers. Tillman is neither. In 
the office of Governor he developed some 
unexpected qualities. Radical and in- 
temperate in speech, he proved sane and 
practical in administration. He- con- 
structed. He established the technical 
He levied the 
taxes_on the liquor trade and the fertil- 
izer trust. He whipped the rascais out 
of office and secured a fairly decent 
Legislature. He refused to take bribes, 
and was not to be intimidated. He was 
honest and fought to stay so. 

Tillman, the Senator, is better known 
for his intemperate speech than for his 
constructive statesmanship. When the 
gentleman from South Carolina opens 
his mouth the Senate is wont to hold its 
breath, and to get ready to dodge. He 
spares nothing—not even the time to 
choose his words. They are often home- 
ly, redolent at times of the stable and 
pig-pen ; but they are not without a pic- 
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turesque force and vigor. He is like a 
Cyclops hurling rocks. Occasionally it 
is necessary to get from under. 

It was in one of these “speaking 
parts” that Tillman made his first ap- 
pearance before the country at large. 
Addressing himself to the policies of the 
Hon. Grover Cleveland, then President 
of the United States, the farmer-Gov- 
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Which was pleasant.. There is some- 
thing about the spot-light and the center 
of the stage which even reform states- 
men cannot always resist. After his 
first speech in the Senate—a speech on 
the subject of Cleveland and pitchforks 
—Tillman received 40,000 letters. That 
bale of letters is still treasured in stor- 
age as one of his dearest mementos. 














Senator Tillman. 


ernor of South Carolina confided to his : 


State convention his belief that Cleve- 
land was “nothin’ but a big bag of beef, 
nohow.” Adding, “I wish I had him 
here; I’d stick a pitchfork in his old fat 
sides.” 

This was putting a new point on 
political criticism, and Tillman awoke to 
find himself in the spot-light of publicity. 


But the most spectacular perform- 
ances of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina are not premeditated. Tillman is a 
violent man. He is subject to attacks 
of uncontrollable rage, at which times 
he is to all intents and purposes quite 
irresponsible. It was in such a moment 
that he sprang over two desks and grap- 
pled the throat of his colleague, John L. 
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McLaurin, and it is into such fits of 
frenzy that he has often been thrown by 
the thoughtless or mischievous flaunting 
of the negro question, by some Northern 
Senator, to whom the problem is a pure- 
ly academic one. It is then Tillman be- 
comes savagely picturesque. Out of his 
seat, and halfway up the middle aisle, 
his square jaw set, and the one eye burn- 
ing like a hot coal, he is every inch a 
menace. 
barking and snapping of a dog. The 
seamed visage is now more drawn, the 
lips curl into a sneer, while his whole 
frame trembles with emotion. If an 
artist could reproduce that moment, add- 
ing a red bandanna handkerchief over 
the forehead, a cutlass in the hand and 
a dagger between the teeth, he would 
have a perfect pirate boarding the mer- 
chant ship. 

These outbreaks by Tillman are 
chronicled quite faithfully by the daily 
press. They make good “copy.” The 
less spectacular doings of him and other 
public men are less known for the con- 
verse of the “copy” reason. 

Tillman is not a pirate. He is not a 
cannibal ; nor even a curmudgeon. As 
a matter of fact he is an idealist and 
poet. Real reformers are either poets 
or fanatics. A man touched with a 
monomania becomes a power along the 
line of his mental obliquity, if only by 
reason of his concentrated persistence. 
The only other type with courage to 
wage aggressive warfare against a world 
of wrong is the Don Quixote—the poet 
in action—the man who dreams great 
deeds and acts his dreams. And so it 
is- not a cause of wonder when we find 
that Tillman’s real passions are his roses 
and his library of the poets. In front of 
the big white plantation-house is a gar- 
den where he spends all his leisure time, 
a garden containing hundreds of varie- 
ties of roses—new and unheard of prod- 


ucts of grafting, crossing and cultiva-, 


His words become like the. 


tion—the work of his hands. And in 
his library are scores of- volumes of 
verse. For the man of wrath is a man 
of sentiment. He is a sentimentalist in 
action. He is a dreamer fighting for 
his dreams. He is a knight charging 
the hosts of evil—a Cyrano de Bergerac, 
with a blade ever ready for the shams 
of the false and cruelties of the op- 
pressor. He is a knight who fears not; 
whi is bold, aggressivé, gentle and true. 
In short, as we have said, he is a poet. 
Tillman’s hardest battle is with him- 
selé. That evil genius of a temper is 
ever at his back. He tries to curb it. 
He tries to file the rough corners from 
his speech. But it is not easy. But he 
is always ready to make amends. Many 
is the harsh term he has withdrawn, and 
many the raw phrase that has been 
stricken fromn the Record. He does not 
harbor grudges. He likes his colleagues, 
and is liked by them. He has the sav- 
ing grace of humor. He fights fairly ' 
and tries to deal justly even with an 
enemy. Nothing more magnanimous 
has been seen in recent public life than 


the voluntary acknowledgment Tillman 


paid to Roosevelt of the latter’s services 
in the passage of the Rate Bill. With 
a fresh injury rankling in his thoughts, 
and the memory of an old one still vivid 
in his mind, it must have taken a strug- 
gle to give the victor so generously of 
the spoils of glory. “I did not think I 
could be surprised in Tillman,” the 
President remarked. “But I am.” 
Which is first-hand testimony to a re- 
grettable fact that he does not know Till- 
man as wellas he should... 

In his twenty years of public life Till- 
man has grown. His thought has 
widened, and he has gained in charity. 
His radicalism has been instructed and 
his temper chastened. But if he lives 
to be. a hundred and continues in the 


_ Senate, he will continue its most unique 


and: interesting figure. 
Wasurncton, D, ¢- 
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over—holidays which this year 

sent wandering out of London the 
largest number of pleasure seekers ever 
known to have left the metropolis at such 
a season—and the Houses of Parliament 
are once more settled down to their 
work. For the House of Commons that 
work is still principally the Education 
bill. The Government, we now leafn, 
are endeavoring to make some arrange- 
ments by which to secure the passing of 
this measure within something like a rea- 
sonable time. The Education bill, altho 
clear and direct in its main purposes, is 
yet so complicated and so various in all 
its practical arrangements that it calls up 
opposing interests in the details of its ev- 
ery clause and provokes lengthened dis- 
cussion by almost every sentence it con- 
tains. The Government now begin to be- 
lieve that it will not be possible to pass 
it during the course of this session, and 
that the most satisfactory plan will be to 
bring the session to 


] short Whitsuntide holidays are 


The Education bill has thus far stirred 
up.a strong amount of hostility to the 
Government alike among Churchmen and 
among Non-conformists, who, at the 
same time, are by no means allied pow- 
ers, but are actually hostile to each other 
and oppose the Government on entirely 
different principles. The Government, 
however, hold such an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the House 6f. Commons that 
their main trouble is to find time for 
getting thru the mere mechanical work 
of passing the clauses of their measure, 
and are not in the least distressed by any 
dread of finding themselves left in a 
minority. An amusing illustration of this 
condition of things may be found in the 
fact that several times lately there has 
been tumultuous exultation on the side 
of the Opposition when on some particu- 
lar division the Ministerial majority has 
been brought down to 150 or thereabouts, 
a majority which in any former Parlia- 
ment would have been recognized as a 

splendid Ministerial 





an end at its ordi- 
nary time and then 
have an autumn ses- 
sion in which to fin- 
ish the Education 
bill and dispose of 
any other business 
remaining to be 
done. Such an ar- 
rangement as this 
would certainly be 
in keeping with the 
growing inclination 
that Parliament 
should arrange its 
sittings so as to get 
thru its work in the 
months of spring, 
of autumn and of 
early winter, and 
leave the best part 
of summer and the 
early autumn alto- 
gether free from the 
indoor toil and labor 





triumph. The Irish 
National party, un- 
der the leadership of 
Mr. John Redmond, 
have, as might be 
expected, main- 
tained an absolutely 
independent position 
in their action with 
regard to the Edu- 
cation measure. 
They have support- 
ed the Government 
wherever they be- 
lieved that the pur- 
pose of a clause was 
to render justice to 
the principles of the 
religion which is 
that of the great 
majority of  Ire- 
land’s people and to 
other creeds as 
well, but they firmly 
opposed other 








at Westminster. 


The Late Michael Davitt. 
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to them calculated to exclude religious 
teaching from public schools altogether. 


John Redmond, John Dillon, Edward 
Blake and T. M. Healy have especially 
distinguished themselves in recent de- 


bates. A friend of mine, an. influential 
Protestant clergyman and in politics a 
strong Conservative, has written to me 
within the last few days a letter in which 
he says: “How splendidly most of your 
party have opposed the attack upon re- 
ligion which the Government have made. 
I would give a good deal to put the clock 
back. and hear Healy’s speech.% My 
friend, however, must have seen that the 
Irish party supported. with equal earnest- 
ness every provision in the measure 
which seemed to them to maintain the in- 
terests of religion and popular education 
as well. I cannot remember any Parlia- 
mentary measure which caused so many 
divisions of opinion among the various 
political parties in the House of Com- 
mons. The Opposition thus ‘far have 
made but a poor show, and the strongest 
antagonism to the bill has come from the 
British Non-conformists. 

The death of Michael: Davitt created a 
profound sensation thruout England, and 
not only among those who were in sym- 


pathy with his national cause, but also 


among those who were entirely opposed 
to his political principles. I can hardly 
call to mind any other instance equally 
remarkable of a public tribute of admira- 
tion paid by all parties and sections to the 
representative of a political cause which 
is still exciting, and is for some time like- 
ly to excite, so keen and passidnate a 
controversy. That is the fact connected 
with Davitt’s death which I especially de- 
sire to impress just now on the minds of 
my American readers. I was a personal 
friend, as well as a political associate, of 
Davitt during a great many years, and 
have ever looked up to him with the full- 
est admiration for his noble character, his 
superb disinterestedness and his absolute 
devotion to the cause of his country. | 
retained his friendship to the very last, 
and quite lately he came to visit me and 
mine in my retirement. But at present | 
do not desire so much to offer my own 
tribute to the memory of Michael Davitt 
as to record my satisfaction at the man- 
ner in which his death was received by 
the vast majority of those in England 
who had never felt any sympathy with 
the Irish national cause. The leading 
English Conservative and Unionist jour- 
nals, London and provincial, seem to 
have rendered full and willing justice to 
Davitt’s exalted character, great intel- 
lectual capacity, utter unselfishness and 
ready sympathy with every movement for 
the benefit of humanity. I can well re- 
member how, during the time while 
Davitt had a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, he was thoroly appreciated and ad- 
mired by English Conservatives and 
Unionist members who had no manner of 
sympathy whatever with his cause, but 
who were deeply impressed by the sin- 
cerity, the disinterestedness and the sim- 
ple natural eloquence of the man himself. 
It was one of Davitt’s most remarkable 
characteristics that without any effort on 
his part thus to impress his political oppo- 
nents he ever did impress them with the 
conviction that in him they saw the liv- 
ing type of a truly sincere and high- 
minded patriot. 

A great sensation has been created by 
the announcement that Sir Edward G. 
Clarke is about to resign his seat in the 
House of Commons for the City of Lon- 
don. He was elected to that seat at the 
last general election with Arthur James 
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Balfour as his colleague. Sir Edward 
Clarke has madé the announcement him- 
self, and he assigns as his reason for re- 
tirement that his state of health does not 
allow him to continue in Parliamentary 
life. There is, however, a very general 
and indeed universal belief that Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke has been made a victim to 
the dictatorship of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Clarke is a member of the Conservative 
party and represented for many years the 
constituency of Plymouth in the Con- 
servative interest. When Lord Salis- 
bury’s second Government came into 
power in the August of 1886 he was 
made Solicitor - General, and being then 
only Mr. Clarke he received the honor of 
knighthood. He declined, however, to 
accept the same office when Lord Salis- 
bury formed his third administration in 
1895, and it was then understood that his 
reason for this course was because, altho 
a thoro and sincere Conservative so far 
as political principles are concerned, he 
was at the same time a Free Trader, and 
did not believe he would be allowed to 
get on satisfactorily under the rising in- 
fluence of Joseph Chamberlain, who had 
become a convert to the financial creed of 
Protection. 

Like most sudden converts, Chamber- 
lain is a fanatic for his new creed, and he 
has exerted himself to get rid of every 
one who does not meekly submit to him 
on that question. Clarke is one of the 
most distinguished members of the legal 
profession in this country, and one of 
the most brilliant pleaders, astute law- 
yers and skilful cross - examiners at the 
English bar. He has taken a leading 
part in some of the most famous trials 
carried on during his time. When he en- 
tered the House of Commons he at once 
made his mark there, and was recognized 
by all as one of the most powerful de- 
baters in the representative chamber, and 
indeed not merely as a great debater, but 
as a genuine Parliamentary orator. His 
manner is impressive, his voice strong 
and sweet and many - toned, and when- 
ever he arose to address the House he 
was sure to find the benches crowded 
on both sides of the chamber. I had a 
seat in the House during many years of 
his Parliamentary career, and I came to 
know him well personally and to be 
charmed by his manners, his wide and 


varied culture and his thoro sincerity. 
He had many artistic tastes, was a lover 
of literature and the drama, and at every 
great theatrical performance in. London 
he was sure to be found among those 
who attended on the opening night and 
on other nights also. Such a man must 
be a genuine loss to the House of Com- 
mons, and the regret felt at his disap- 
pearance from public life will be only 
all the greater if its cause should be de- 
clining health. But he is not an old man 
as we regard age in our days, for he was 
born in February, 1841, and those who 
have seen him lately say that he does 
not seem to be suffering under the weight’ 
of years, and in any case that the effect 
of those years must have been making 
itself felt somehow at the very recent 
period when he stood as a candidate and 
was returned to Parliament once more 
at the late General Election. The opin- 


ion, therefore, which prevails everywhere 
is that Sir Edward, having found that 
he could not get on with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, now the actual leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition, and being unwill- 
ing to give any trouble to his party by 
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the appearance of disaffection, felt bound 
to make some graceful excuse for his re- 
tirement and thus suddenly discovered 
that he was growing old. The City of 
London, however, which as a _ con- 
stituency. is completely under the Cham- 


berlain dictatorship, promptly accepted - 


Clarke’s resignation, and has already 
chosen a man, a comparatively obscure 
personage, whom they propose to elect 
as his successor. In the ordinary course 
of things it might be taken for granted 
that some intelligent and independent 
Conservative constituency would offer to 
Sir Edward Clarke an opportunity of 
finding another seat in Parliament, but I 
fear that the influence of Joseph Cham- 
berlain will prove too strong for any 
such offer in the present instance, and I 
doubt whether even if the offer were 
made Sir Edward Clarke could now be 
induced to open another chapter of Par- 
liamentary life. 

“The Church in France” is the title of 
a volume just published by Messrs. Arch- 
ibald Constable & Company, of London. 
The volume contains two lectures deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution by Mr. John 
Edward Courtenay Bodley, an English 
scholar, writer and thinker, to whose lit- 
erary productions I have already directed 
the attention of my readers in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. Mr. Bodley, I should say, 
is not a member of the Church in France, 
and is dealing with his subject only as a 
student of history. The author says in 
his preface: 

“Tt was pointed out to me that altho many 
people in England took a lively interest in the 
religious crisis in France, there was no 
large or small, in the English language to help 
them to understand the constitution of the 
Concordatory Church, now disestablished, or 
to follow the phases of the controversy, which 


has by no means come to an end with the - 
ing of the Separation Law of last December.” 
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The whole subject is, in fact, one of the 
deepest interest to all who follow the 
workings of living history and it is at the 
same time one which the mere readers of 
newspapers must find it impossible to un- 
derstand in all its details. No one could 
be better qualified than Mr. Bodley to 
make the full meaning of the crisis clear 
to the whole English-speaking public in 
the New World and in the Old. Mr. 
Bodley is a Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, and has indeed 
passed a great part of his life in that 
country and has also been a traveler far 
and wide, and has studied the United 
States as well as British North America 
and South and East Africa. The volume 
of lectures is, above all things, lucid in 
its style, and makes even the most com- 
plicated passages in the history of the 
Church of France and its relations with 
the Church of Rome perfectly clear to 
the understanding even of the ordinary 
reader to whom the subject is quite new. 
I should say also that it reproduces the 
text of all the important documents and 
laws which bear upon the questions it is 
explaining to the public. The literary 
style of the author is full of charm and 
would of itself secure the absorbed atten- 
tion of every intelligent reader who opens 
his pages. 

The book comes to the English 
public at a very appropriate time, 
when many of our cities and towns can 
see the immediate evidences of the 
French religious crisis in the numbers of 
French priests and nuns who, expelled 
from their own country, have found a 
refuge here. The whole subject must 
have created a deep interest in the United 
States, and I can cordially recommend 
Mr. Bodley’s lectures to American read- 
ers. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Thought 


BY MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN 


I’p rather be a slave and have a friend 
Than regnant ar, doomed to live alone ;— 
Or be an island in a land-locked bay 
= great Gibraltar on its rock-bound 
throne. ' 


Far, far above the splendid pomp of kings, 
And better than the pride of wealth to me, 
An eye that kindles as it meets.my own, 
A hand that warms my heart with sympathy. 
Burrawo, N. Y. 
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My Life in Prison 


BY URBAIN GOHIER 


{The well-known enemy of great standing armies, the author of that strong book, “The 


Army Against the Nation,” 


OR the first time in my life I find 
myself in prison. It is not a pleas- 

ant place. I have appeared a 
dozen times before the courts of my 
country, not that I have ever been guilty 
of a felony, but because it is my habit to 
profess opinions which are not to the 
taste of the Government. There are so 
many persons who are always ready to 
bow servilely to those in power that they 
would be willing to change Titus or Mar- 
cus Aurelius into low tyrants. It is nec- 
essary that good citizens, from time to 
time, sacrifice themselves to the demands 
of a political opposition. This keeps our 
rulers within certain bounds of. con- 
science and prudence. It is a rather 
thankless task, however. Tho I have 
been often before the courts, as I have 
just said, I had always heretofore been 
acquitted, because I found no difficulty in 


making the jury understand the moral- 
ity, the patriotism and the disinterested- 


ness of my labor. But at last, after 
‘twenty years of militant journalism, I 
‘have met defeat and been condemned. 
My personal defense produced its usual 
effect, but I had beside me twenty-seven 
co-accused, whose presence and various 
ways of defending themselves destroyed 
the impression of my own vindication. 
Our crime was that we had favored in 
a manifesto, addressed to the new re- 
cruits and future soldiers, anti-military 
and pacific ideas. We condemned mili- 
tary service, because general and obliga- 
tory training under the colors and bar- 
rack-room life are the origin of the de- 
struction of the physical, intellectual and 
moral fiber of our nation. We advocated 
pacific idéas, because war in itself is atro- 
cious; and because our country is not in a 
position to carry on a victorious cam- 
paign. Tho the aim of this act was really 
patriotic, I was charged with a lack of 
patriotism. Such is the justice of men 
and their-logic. I am descended from one 
‘ of the oldest country families of the pur- 
est’ French - provinces, Touraine and 


writes us as follows from the Santé Prison, Paris.—EprrTor.] 


Berry, and I was declared to be an un- 
patriotic Frenchman by a Hebrew judge, 
who was recently naturalized! This de- 
tail is not the least curious feature of this 
trial. Some five years ago 500 groups of 
young men, natives of ten different Euro- 
pean nations, united in proposing my 
candidature for the Nobel peace prize. 
They held that, during thé present gen- 
eration, no propaganda for the mainten- 
ance of peace in the Old World had been 
more effective than my own. I did not 
win the Nobel prize, but I did get one 
year of prison! 

The jail in which I am confined is un- 
der the authority of the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Clemenceau, who was a 
member of the staff, at the same time as 
myself, of the Aurore, during the Drey- 
fus affair. In that formidable crisis, in 
the midst of daily trials and dangers, 
especially after we opened our columns 
to Zola for his arraignment of the. gen- 
eral staff of the army, we, Cleménceau 
and myself, stood side by side snl 
the brunt of the battle. -We ‘lived 
tragic moments then. But now that m 
former companion\in.arms is a. mem 
of the Government “he needs the ‘help of 
the army. He has" had to ‘oppose with 
bayonets the irritated Catholics. ‘and: the 
revolutionary workingmen. uent- 
ly, Clemenceau must make, the tmilitary 
class forget how, ‘roughly. she omcies 
them a few years ago in mty com 
What better means can be fotnd, 
keeping me. in prisor? ‘But as in: 1870, 
when he was thirty years old, more or 
less, my eminent ex-collaborator negléct- 
ed to take up arms against the invader, 
my captiyity furnishes him a fine occa- 
sion to‘tnanifest his patriotism. So Iam 
left in prison. But it is no joke. 

One morning last winter, before sun- 
rise, while I was sleeping the sleep of the 
just, the police came and woke me up; I 
was given a few minutes to dress, and I 
was then hurried off on foot, thru the 
empty streets of -Paris, to the central 
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lockup. I was led from desk to desk, 
from jailer to jailer; I was searched even 
down into my socks, felt all over to see 
that I had nothing concealed on my body, 
measured, cataloged, entered with a 
number on several registers, relieved of 
what was in my pockets, of my necktie 
and of my braces, and then shut up in a 
dirty cell. Since then I have twice been 
brought back to this same spot in order 
to testify in other cases where my pres- 
ence was necessary; so I know it well, 
and I can swear that it is one of the vilest 
places in all Paris. The walls guard the 
trace of the passage there of thousands 
of criminals and vagabonds; air and light 
are lacking; the lungs are oppressed by 
a damp heat, with nothing done to pre- 
vent the escape of noxious exhalations, 
while fleas swarm everywhere. The heavy 
wooden stool is fastened to the wall 
by a short chain to prevent its being 
used as a weapon against the guards. A 
wooden spoon, the only kitchen utensil, 
is used to fish out of a bowl morsels of 
food that a starving dog would refuse. 


When I left this charming spot and when 
I had to go back to it for the lawsuits 
just mentioned, I was carried thru Paris 
in a “Black Maria,” in the company of 
hooligans from the lowest classes of so- 
ciety. 

The judge who charged the jury de- 
clared that my propaganda against mili- 
tary vices and massacres surpassed in 
evil the crimes of common law criminals. 
By urging young Frenchmen not to spill 
the blood either of their fellow country- 
men in home troubles or of their human 
brothers in foreign lands, I had commit- 
ted a felony more reprehensible than that 
of house-breaking or assassination. It 
was but natural, therefore, that I should 
be treated like an assassin and robber. 
Did not the Inquisition punish heresies 
with awful senterices pronounced in the 
name of orthodoxy? Was I not a here- 
tic, since I separated myself from govern- 
mental orthodoxy in certain essential 
matters? Is it not the duty of the French 
Republic to defend itself, just as does the 
Roman Church, against new ideas? Is 
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not the French Republic the faithful 
friend, ally and money-lender of the Czar 
and his autocratic régime, and conse- 
quently authorized to profess the same 
maxims and to practice the same meth- 
ods of government as the Russian Auto- 
crat? And, after all, is not the prison 
the logical continuation of the school- 
prison and the barrack-prison, where 
every French boy consumes his flowering 
youth, where he sees nothing of the real 
world till he is suddenly thrown out 
into it? 

The Republican Bastille in which my 
distinguished friend Clemenceau leaves 
me bears a rather ironical name—Prison 
de la Santé, or, in: English, Health 
Prison. And it is also situated in the 
Rue de la Santé. This name is probably 
given to it in order to lead the captives 
to imagine that they are undergoing a 
cure, that of their lost illusions! The 
rules governing prisoners of my cate- 
gory, viz., “political prisoners,” do not 
subject us to rigorous discipline. A cell 
ten feet by twelve aired by a transom, a 
table, chair and an electric light make up 
the chief objects of furniture. Three 
hours a day, divided in two, are given up 
to a walk in a little court where are some 
sickly trees. It is permitted to receive in 
a public room a few friends, whose 
names have been passed upon by the po- 
lice authorities. All letters received and 
written are read and viséd. Each visit 
and each letter received or sent is regis- 
tered. No letter may contain criticisms 
of the prison administration, the judi- 
ciary, the police, the ministers, public 
men, and, in general, the constituted or- 
der of things. But most of these diffi- 
culties are gotten over by visitors carry- 
ing out in their pockets anything that the 
censor might object to. Nearly all news- 
papers may be read, tho a few are pro- 
scribed. In the cell you are kept for six- 
teen hours without a break, but you are 
free to kill the time as best you can. An 
ordinary criminal is forced to work, but 
we political prisoners are masters of our 
own time, 

My companions in misery are fourteen 
workingmen, most of whom are secre- 
taries of labor unions, who are impris- 
oned for the same reason as myself. They 
represent the various varieties of “revo- 
lutionary socialism.” They have hopes 


in the future city, where property of all 
kinds and all created riches will be held 
collectively, where each will work ac- 
cording to his faculties and will consume 
according to his needs, where the great- 
est pleasure of every human being will be 
to contribute to the happiness of others. 
After having been shut up together every 
day for several hours either in the court- 
yard or in the common room, they begin 
to see that there must be no exaggeration 
of their theories, and that, if life in com- 
mon has its good sides, it must not be 
carried too far. They perceive that there 
is some friction, especially among per- 
sons of worth and energetic character. 
These men, on the whole, are very fair 
representatives of our working classes, 
tho they are an élite, having been chosen 
from their respective unions for this dem- 
onstration, that is, the signing the mani- 
festo of which I spoke above. They are 
all intelligent, eager to learn, full of 
hastily acquired ideas which are badly 
digested, great readers, ardent reasoners, 
liking politics, without the practical sense 
of their German and Anglo-Saxon com- 
rades, kicking against all party discipline, 
passionately fond of discussion for dis- 
cussion’s sake—in a word, they are an 
exceedingly interesting body of men. 

During the hours we are together one 
of them gives the others a music lesson, 
and I do the same thing for English. 
The upper classes of Paris, who are so 
terrified by the very thought of men of 
this sort, would be surprised to hear these 
terrible ‘‘revolutionists” singing like chil- 
dren the fables of La Fontaine to easy 
airs, where the words are: 

Let us laugh and let us sing, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 
or, perhaps: 
Joe Pugh, the dunce, comes late- to school, 
Grins, laughs and acts just like a fool; 
So on the stool he has to stand, 
Fool’s cap on head and book in hand. 

When you are in your cell you would 
like to work. Sixteen hours of contin- 
uous solitude every day, within four 
walls, with no view of the outside world, 
would seem to force one to meditation. 
Friends who have never tried it said to 
me that I would find it all right and that 
I would accomplish a lot of good work 
under those circumstances. But such is 
not the case. Without good air, and de- 
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prived of sunlight, without contact with 
nature or man, in an isolation which is 
not silent, for a thousand inopportune 
and irritating noises break in upon you 
even thru that small window — under 
such conditions the brain will not work, 
or at least mine will not. About all 
one’s head is equal to is the think- 
ing over and the arranging of old 
ideas or the sketching of future plans. 
Spontaneous and original production is 
out of the question. It is my habit to sit 
down to write only when my-work is 
well arranged in ‘my head, and my work 
is arranged in my head only when I walk 
in the street, when I am rolling along on 


a bicycle on the highways, when I am - 


strolling in the woods — that is to say, 
when I am among the crowds of men in 
a city or alone with nature. Seated, sur- 
rounded by four naked walls, my brain 
cells rest inert and sterile. It is even dif- 
ficult for me now to find for an idea long 
in my head the exact and striking ex- 
pression, which ordinarily comes to me 
immediately. In a word; the modern 
prison, like all “civilized” inventions, is 
simply a refined hypocrisy of the cruel- 
ties of the Middle Ages. The jailers of 
the past struck brutally at the physical 
side of our animal nature, tortured it or 
mutilated it. The jailers of today attack 
the intellectual personality of their pris- 
oners, which is far more sensitive and 
precious. They strive to diminish it, to 
mutilate it, to extinguish it by anemia 
and depression of spirits. 

So, as you cannot think for yourself 
in a donjon, the only thing left to do is 
to live on the thoughts of others. There- 
fore, I have been reading, and reading 
all the time, till my eyes have grown 
weary. I have found my old classics un- 
changeably beautiful, like the marbles of 
their age. With modern writers, I have 
experienced a series of disappointments. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago they en- 
chanted me, but now most of them seem 
to me greatly overrated. I say nothing 
of contemporary authors. One of your 
magazines published recently a very true 
study concerning the ravages which jour- 
nalism has made in literature. I have 
also been running over a large number of 
American novels, in the hopes of finding 
something worth -translating, for trans- 
lating is the only kind of work suitable 


to the debilitated brain of a prisoner. But 
I must say- that I have -failed in my 
search. The readers of THe Inove- 
PENDENT know already what admiration 
I have for the tremendous vitality of the 
American people. But the literary prod- 
uct, in which I include the dramatic, of 
the United States, has always astonished 
me by its insignificance, the poverty of its 
psychology and its lack of sincerity. I 
ought to add that my hunt was checked 
in the case of certain volumes which ap- 
peared to rise above the dead level, by the 
abuse of dialect, which renders transla- 
tion next to impossible. ; 

But this American reading has had at 
least one pleasant effect on me. These 
tales have carried me back in my mind’s 
eye to my tour thru the United States in 
the -year 1902. The imagination is the 
grand resource of the captive.. Behind 
my bars, where I have not been able to 
catch a glimpse of the May sun, where | 
get only a feeble reflection of the sky, 
where the effluvia of spring has not been 
able to penetrate, I have spent whole 
hours together seeing once more, with 
closed eyes, the Yellowstone with its 
bears, its eagles and its geysers, the 
Yosemite, the Grand Cafion, that de- 
licious San Francisco now a ruin, and 
that paradisiacal university at Berkeley, 
where the cottage of the professor of 
French was buried in roses and gigantic 
geraniums, which seemed the best retreat 
possible for a scholar of my sort, after a 
life of battling. 

Another thing in which, according to 
the legend, prisoners find amusement in 
is the taming of mice and spiders. But 
this prison does credit to its name—it 
appears to contain no vermin. In this 
province my only occupation is the feed- 
ing of a colony of sparrows, those Paris- 
ian sparrows, impudent, quarrelsome, 
noisy, so popular in our city probably be- 
cause they so resemble the character of 
the citizens! My guests bring with them 
all their neighbors, and they are so many 
about my window and keep up such a 
chirping at the first sign of day that they 
interrupt my sleep. This little episode 
seems to symbolize my life’s existence up 
to the present, and for this it is that I 
touch upon it. My fellow citizens, in 
whose favor my efforts of the past twen- 
ty-five years have considerably modified 
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many social imperfections, show me 
about as much thankfulness as_ these 
early morning sparrows of this my. pris- 
on-house; and this suggests the question 
whether it is really one’s duty to sacri- 
fice one’s pleasures and the happiness of 
one’s family in order to promote the 
progress and welfare of the thoughtless 
and ungrateful crowd. 

At the moment of writing these im- 
pressions France is engaged in electing 
her Deputies for a period of four years. 
That is to say, the care of the public for- 
tune has been causing for the past two 
months a great tumult of bidding and 
outbidding on the part of candidates. 
This event will probably have some influ- 
ence on the duration of my captivity. 
When the new President of France was 
inaugurated last February he pardoned, 
as is customary, some five or six hundred 
criminals. But I was kept locked up, be- 
cause I know too well the misdeeds of 
so many of the politicians of the day, be- 
cause 1 show too much ardor in unveil- 
ing their shortcomings and because they 
are more tranquil ‘with me muzzled dur- 
ing an electoral campaign. My tem- 
porary suppression is a sort of rule with 
the Government. In 1902 M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, then Prime Minister, bought 
the journal of which I was editor-in- 
chief. In 1906 M. Georges Clemenceau 
keeps me in prison, which obtains the 
same result at less cost. 

Several years ago, at the most burn- 
ing moment of. the Dreyfus affair, M. 
Cavaignac, then Minister of War, pro- 
posed to the Government the arrest of 
M. Clemenceau and myself, with other 
“Dreyfusards,” as the shortest way to 
put an end to the trouble. We got wind 
of this; whereupon Clemenceau asked 
me to sleep at his house in order to aid 


him to defend individual liberty, gun in 
hand. Today Clemenceau follows the 
example set by our former opponent ; he 
holds me in prison, and along with me 
several of the leaders of the labor party. 
The latter, by the way, before their in- 
carceration, sent a delegation to the Min- 
ister and pointed out to him the contra- 
diction between. his present policy and his 
former course. Whereupon M. Clemen- 
ceau answered them coolly : “But how can 
it be otherwise? We are no longer on 
the same side of the barricade!” The re- 
ply is as amusing as it is true. 

In his “Philosophical Dramas,” Ernest 
Renan offers a sequel to Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest.” He imagines Caliban placed, 
thru a revolution, on the throne of Pros- 
pero, and, lying in the ducal bed, mak- 
ing these reflections : 

“No, I never imagined it was so nice to 
reign. Especially, I did not know one matured 
so rapidly by reigning. In the transit from 
the market-place to this palace, I have changed 
more than during the whole rest of my life. 
Now that I am in Prospero’s bed, I judge him 
as equals judge one another. There was some 
good in him, and, in many things, I am dis- 
posed to imitate him. What is more odious, 
for example, than this inopportune impatience 
of the populace, this series of impossible peti- 
tions which they are showering upon me? 
What a desire they have for a good time! 
What subversive pretensions! But my mind is 
made up. A government should resist such 
demands as these, and that is just what I 
mean to do, for people of quality and myself 
have common interests to defend. I am now 
in a.position similar to these people of quality, 
and I am in favor of continuing the present 
condition of things.” 

I am not Duke Prospero, but I find 
that M. Clemenceau acts very much like 
Caliban ; and in the jails of the Republic 
I meditate this extract from Renan in the 
hopes of curing myself of some chimer- 
ical hopes. 

Sante Prison, Paris, June, 1906. 


High Sovereignty 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


I Love to see my little dog 
Hop round me on the floor, 
Unnaturally vertical, 
As dogs were not before. 


It is no earthly use to him— 

_ No earthly use to me; 

But I delight in it because 
It proves my sovereignty! 


I love to see him hold a lump 
Of sugar on his paw, 

And never dare to eat it up 
Till I lay down the law. 


I watch his slow, disjointed meals 
With pleasure most refined; 
It shows how powerful I am, 
To make the creature mind. 
New Yorx City. 





The Exnerionces of a Chorus Girl 


[The following story is not a very inspiring one, but it faithfully depicts the life of the 
average girl on the stage, and as a human document has its place in our series of “Lifelets.” 
It is of some pertinence now when the press of the whole country is. publishing columns about 


a sensational theater tragedy.—Ep1rTor.] 


WAS born in the city ot Philadel- 
| phia, of French and Italian parents, 
As early as I can remember I was 
crazy for the stage, anxious to mount a 
platform and display my airs and graces. 
I danced, danced, danced, all the time. 
Nobody taught me. I never had a danc- 
ing lesson in my life. And my parents 
were positively scandalized. I made up 
dances, and practiced every spare minute 
I could get. My parents were religious 
people in good circumstances, and 1 was 
as much a puzzle to them as a duck is to 
an old hen who has hatched it out among 
her brood of chicks. 

There was a big mirror in my room, 
and I would pose for hours before that 
mirror, studying grace, admiring myself, 
and thinking what a tremendous sensa- 
tion I would create if I could only prance 
before the footlights in some great New 
York theater. 

Mother did everything to discourage 
me, and at last she said: 

“Jeanne, just as sure as you're born, 
one of these times, when you are making 
such a wicked display of your vanity, the 
devil will grab you and fly away.” 

That frightened me so much that I was 
afraid to pose before the glass any more. 
Nevertheless, it did not at all daunt my 
ardor for the stage, and I danced, danced, 
danced, in season and out of season. But 
for safety’s sake I always covered the 
glass with my clothes, so that if Old 
Scratch did come I would not see him. 

While still a child I had the opportu- 
nity of appearing upon the amateur stage 
at various church functions; and the ap- 
plause that I received was generous 
enough to satisfy even me. People went 
wild over me, and told me that I was a 
beautiful child, “such a clever child” and 
‘a genius” ; all of which I firmly believed. 
I had black hair and big brown eyes, and 
I was a pretty child when in a good tem- 
per. 

Of course, I was spoiled, but not by 
mother. I spoiled myself, and perhaps 
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was born spoiled —I was so full of van- 
ity. And I was a little spitfire, too. 
When mother used to scold me, I was 
very insolent. I would not answer back, 
but I would rest my left elbow on my 
knee or on a table, and my chin in my 
hand, and sing as long as the scolding 
endured. Mother broke me of this one 
time. She gave me a scolding on ac- 
count of some outrage that I had com- 
mitted, and I assumed the indifferent at- 
titude that I have described, and with my 
chin in my hand sang “Daisy Bell” all 
through the scolding. 

“Daisy Bell’ had just come out at that 
time, and was very popular. Mother kept 
scolding, but I sang along with much 
placidity, laying a special stress on the 
chorus: 

“Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer, do! 
I’m most crazy, all for the love of you! 
It won’t be a stylish marriage, I can’t afford 
a carriage, 

But you'll look sweet, upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two.” 

Finally mother said: “I like that song 
very much, my dear.” She took me by 
the ear and led me upstairs to my room 
and made me sing “Daisy Bell” for two 
hours steadily, while the tears ran down 
my face; and I never again interrupted 
her lectures with my singing perform- 
ances. 

Nevertheless, I danced, danced, danced 
in all my spare time, and I still had ex- 
quisite visions concerning the manner in 
which the whole world would fall down 
and worship me if my cruel parents 
would only give me a fair chance to get 
out and exhibit my charms. 

When mother scolded me I used to 
threaten that I would run away and go 
upon the stage. I did that so often that 
at last she grew tired and answered me 
very sweetly : 

“Very well, dear, if you are so deter- 
mined to run away, I might as well help 
you. Come along, and we will pack your 
valise.” ns 

So she packed a little grip for me and 
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put me out on the veranda, saying, “Now 
run away.” 

I was terribly frightened, for I was 
only eleven and a half years old; but 
after a time I got on a street car and 
rode to my aunt’s house, and there I 
cried and cried until my aunt sent to 
mother and she was induced to forgive 
me and take me home again. After that 
I never told mother that I would run 
away from home, and I suppose that if 
mother had lived I never would have run 
away at all. But mother died when I was 
about thirteen years of age, and I and 
four other younger children of our family 
were left for my father to struggle with. 

He sent me to St. Joseph’s Convent 
and I stayed there about a year, at the 
end of which time the authorities con- 
ferred upon me the degree of G. B.. in 
consideration of certain exercises which 
I performed with one of the teachers. 
This teacher had me standing up before 
the class for two hours, and something 
she said concerning me added the final 
touch that exploded my temper; where- 
upon I threw an inkwell at her, where- 
upon the authorities eliminated me. 

Of course, when I went home father 
was far from satisfied with the degree 
which I had received from the convent, 
and of course, also, I was even further 
from satisfaction with his dissatisfaction. 
Every time he scolded I threatened to 
run away, and at last I actually did run 
away. My aunt was keeping our house 
at the time, but I took my eldest brother 
into my confidence, and he assisted me 
in getting my steamer trunk out of the 
house with a lot of my things packed in 
it My brother was the eldest of the 
other children, and only a little younger 
than I. I told him about my scheme, and 
he believed in me and was sympathetic 
and willing to help in any way that I 
asked him to, 

So we got clear of the house, and I 
made a race for New York. I was four- 
teen and a half years of age when I got 
to New York, and I did not know 
whether or not I knew a single soul in 
the entire city. About a year before i 
had met two New York girls, actresses 
attached to a theatrical company that had 
played in Philadelphia. They gave me 
their addresses at the time of our meet- 
ing, but for all I knew they might have 
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been in Hong Kong at the time when I 
ran away from home.. Nor did I have 
their addresses so particularly noted that 
I could go right to their house; but I 
knew that they had told me that they 
lived in a certain part of Thirty-sixth 
street, and accordingly I went to Thirty- 
sixth street and rang the bell of every 
house in the street for two blocks along, 
until at length I lighted upon my ac- 
quaintances. When they saw me they 
nearly fell dead. 

“Why, child,” said they, “what in the 
world are you doing here?” 

Then I told them the entire story, about 
the heartless manner in which I had been 
treated, and the dreadful tyrants who 
prevented me from conquering the world. 
They were very sympathetic and prom- 
ised to give me all possible help. And 
the next day they took me around to the 
offices of various theatrical managers, to 
whom they recommended me as a won- 
der, with the result that I actually did get 
an engagement with a “Faust” company, 
my part being a little dance in the first 
act, for which I received $18 a week. 

Our company went to Boston, and 
there my real stage experiences began. I 
will never forget the first night when I 
had to go on. I was ashamed to tell the 
other girls in the dressing room that I 
did not know how to make myself up, so 
while they were making up I stood 
around and watched them. Presently, 
when they had all gone on the stage, I 
dipped my finger in the rouge and 
smudged it on my lips, giving myself a 
mouth that made me look like a “‘coon.” 
But I had no doubt that I was charming, 
and so was marching boldly on the stage 
when the manager caught sight of me 
and nearly had a fit. He sent me back to 
my room in a hurry and appointed an- 
other girl to make me up in a proper 
manner. 

Then and always I found the other 
girls good-hearted. . They were always 
good to me. They knew that I was a 
greenhorn, but, instead of laughing at 
me and playing tricks, they helped me 
out. 

The public of Boston did not exactly 
go into ecstasies over my performances. 
I received applause, but nothing so very 
notable, and it was evident, from the 
placid interest with which audiences re- 
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garded me, that they imagined they had 
seen others who were almost, if not quite, 
as clever. 

This to me was something of a disillu- 
sion and disappointment, and other expe- 
riences that I had in that company were 
also disappointing. 

It had never occurred to my high and 
mighty personality that life on the stage 
might, to a greater or less extent, limit 
one’s freedom. But now I found that in- 
stead of the management consenting that 
I should come and go at my own sweet 
will and pleasure, they demanded that I 
should be present, ready to go on, at cer- 
tain places at certain hours; and when I 
failed to obey their rules they fined me 
heavily. So that very soon I was in quite 
deep trouble. I never had had any expe- 
rience before in taking care of money, 
and I soon discovered that so far as this 
particular art went I was not at all an 
apt scholar. My salary was $18 a week, 
and I spent about three times as much, 
and at last found myself stone broke in 
Boston, with most unsympathetic cred- 
itors unanimously demanding payment. 

_ So I wrote home and told my eldest 
sister just what my circumstances were, 
and asked her to give me a lift; and she 
sent me money from time to time, and 
then I got a place with a New York the- 
ater, where they wanted a good dancer. 
The theater stipulated that the person 
whom they engaged must be a graduate 
of a first-class dancing school, and I had 
to do a little fibbing. Nevertheless, I did 
secure the place and kept it for a year and 
a half; and no one ever questioned my 
ability to fill it properly. 

While dancing one night I gave my 
left ankle such a wrench that I sprained 
it, and the injury proved so serious that 
I was laid up in bed for six weeks. This 
was a miserable time for me, because my 
salary stopped, while my expenses in- 
creased. I had not a cent saved, and my 
sister in Philadelphia could not supply 
me with sufficient money to keep up my 
old way of living. © 

Luckily I had some friends. One of 
them was named “Queenie”; her other 
name does not matter —probably the 
whole name was assumed. She was a 
very beautiful girl, Polish, and a great 
talker, tall, supple, dark, with a gypsy 
face, She traveled a good deal and 
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had lived all sorts of a life—or said she 
had—and she was carelessly generous 
and always doing impulsive things. 

So .she took me to her room on 
Seventh avenue, away up under the roof, 
and there she trained: me to join her in 
the grand opera chorus. I learned the 
choral parts of ten operas lying .in bed, 
and as I have a fair light soprano voice, 
“Queenie” said that I would do very well 
and a slight limp would not matter. 

The chorus at the Metropolitan Opera 
House does not have to dance, and there 
are no difficult evolutions to be performed 
—no Amazon marches or anything of 
that sort. The things considered in se- 
lecting the chorus girls are voices and 
repertoires. Each voice must be like an 
instrument in the orchestra, so that all 
can be woven into harmony. 

As-soon as I could I went to the Opera 
House and secured a_ place there, 
“Queenie” introducing me to the chorus 
leader, who tried my voice and examined 
me in regard to repertoire. I proved sat- 
isfactory. 

The chorus rooms for girls are on the 
Fortieth street side of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and are up one flight of 
stairs, and in comparison with accommo- 
dations elsewhere they are convenient 
and comfortable. 

But the management is strict. Girls 
must get to a performance half an hour 
in advance of its beginning, and there are 
fines for lateness and fines for absence. 
Every girl as she enters must register 
her arrival by pressing a button on which 
is her number. Some get around this 
regulation by having a relative or friend 
press the button, but if they are caught it 
means discharge. 

The first time I sang in the chorus | 
was a simple village maid in the back row 
and therefore inconspicuous. “Queenie” 
stood beside me and introduced the peo- 
ple in the boxes, in spite of the orders 
against whispering. The best - known 
women in the country were there, loaded 
with jewels, and “Queenie” said: “If I 
had my rights I would be there, too, out- 
shining them all.” 

Most of the girls in the chorus were 
Poles and Italians, who had had experi- 
ence in their own countries, and we got 
to know a few of them. There were only 
about six American girls, Very few are 
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taught in this country. They lack the 
opera traditions, and that makes it more 
dificult for them. At the same time 
there are plenty of good girls’ voices in 
America, while male voices are poorer in 
quality, taking the average. 

At the end of the first season I had a 
repertoire of eighteen operas, and altho 
I was able to dance again I kept on for 
another season, because, to the money re- 
ceived was smaller, my expenses were 
not so great as when traveling; and the 
work was not so exacting. I received 
$15 a week, and it cost me $8 a week to 
live; $5 for my share of our room and $3 
for food and washing. 

By the end of the season I had nothing 
saved, and if I had not secured a sum- 
mer engagement at Manhattan Beach it 
might have gone hard with me. 

“Queenie” went with me, and there as 
usual she fell in love with one who: she 
confided to me was the “noblest being on 
whom the sun ever shone.” He was a 
good-looking little American Hebrew, al- 
most as nervous as “Queenie” herself. I 
had to give up my share of “Queenie’s” 
room when she was married, but she in- 
sisted that I take the adjoining room, 
which I did, sharing it with a Western 
girl named Campbell, who had joined the 
chorus. 

“Queenie” and her husband were cer- 
tainly lively neighbors, for when she felt 
that her nerves-demanded it she would 
fill herself up with paper and clay and 
slate pencils and things from the drug 
store and then have a desperate fit of re- 
morse for her past, confessing to her hus- 
band some of her marriages, elopements 
and crimes. He would howl, bury his 
face in the lounge and tear out his long, 
curly, carefully oiled hair by handfuls. 
Then she would kneel by his side and 
wildly call upon him to forgive her. 

“Maurice! Maurice!” she would cry, 
“speak to me! Ah, my God, he is dead! 
No, no, it cannot be. His heart is beat- 
ing. Speak to me! In mercy speak! 
See, I kneel to you. Oh, forgive me! 
Guilty as I am my love is all yours. I 
could not bear to deceive you. I felt that 
I must tell you all. Oh, forgive me!” 

Maurice would kick and squeal upon 
the lounge in dreadful agony for a long 
time, and would then gradually become 
calm and raising his head inquire: 


“Have you told all, all?” 

And Queenie would respond: “All, all, 
Maurice. You know the worst. How 
could I deceive you.” 

“Then I forgive you,” Maurice would 
say, and the curtain would fall with the 
sun shining and the birds singing. 

But two or three nights later “Queenie” 
would confess a lot more marriages and 
crimes, and poor Maurice’s agony would 
begin all over again. 

Once Miss Campbell blew red pepper 
thru the keyhole while “Queenie” and 
her husband were in the middle of one 
of their scenes and totally spoiled all the 
pathos. “Queenie” raged about the house 
with a revolver and a sword, looking for 
the miscreant. 

She and Maurice only lived together 
for about six months, but he had 'more 
experiences in that time than he would 
have had in sixty years with another 
wife. 

Generally we had little to do with the 
other girls of the chorus, but once we ac- 
cepted an invitation from an Italian girl 
to go to a party at her house. It was a 
birthday party, and took place in an Ital- 
ian tenement, up five flights of stairs. 
Eight Italian chorus girls lived in a room 
that was about twelve feet square, and 
seemed to think it ample. Every other 
room in the old building was quite as 
crowded, and when the party was over I | 
understood how it was that the foreign- 
born chorus girls were able to send 
money to their people in the old coun- 
tries. 

After two seasons with the opera I 
went to musical comedy, singing and 
dancing and having little parts. But next 
season I will bid musical comedy good-by 
and devote myself to the drama. I have 
a good offer of engagement for next sea- 
son. 

Taken on the whole, I have had a very 
good time in the chorus. I have been on 
the stage to my heart’s content. I have 
been in every large city in the Union, 
playing. I have been received in good 
society, especially in Boston, and have 
made many valuable friends. 

Nevertheless, the life is a hard one, 
and if ever I have a daughter I won’t 
allow her to go within a thousand miles 
of the stage if I can help it. The life is 
so hard that, healthy as I was when I be- 
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gan six years ago, my constitution is now 
much weakened. I have had diphtheria 
and scarlet fever, and that may account 
for some of my trouble ; but at any rate I 
am in a highly nervous state, and have 
had to rest for two weeks lately, for fear 
of complete breakdown. 

Few people think what a hard time the 
chorus girls have in pursuit of their pro- 
fession. At country hotels the clerks 
have fits if we ask for single rooms. 
They say: “We can’t give a room to one 
person. Can’t you double up?” And 
they try to crowd four of us into a room. 
Some of the country theaters are like 
barns. On account of our light clothing 
we are exposed to great danger from 
draughts. Then there is no such thing 
as proper accommodation for the players 
outside of the great cities, and of course 
the chorus gets the worst of whatever is 
going. Not that the stars are mean to 
the girls—far from it. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, they are uniformly kind 
and considerate, and the impression that 
they are snubby has no good foundation. 

But of course it is only in accordance 
with common sense that the people with 
the most important parts should have the 
best accommodations, and so, when we 
go to such a place as the old theater in 
Annapolis, Md., the chorus girls are 
jammed twelve in a room to dress, with 
not a chair to sit on, not a mirror in the 
place, no nails ‘or pegs for our street 
clothing, and the water coming thru roof 
and walls. 

I suppose that $18 a week looks good 
to many working girls, but after all it 
does not amount to as much relatively as 
the $8 a week that the salesgirl gets ; be- 
cause, for one thing, it is not steady, year 
in and year out, and, for another thing, 
the chorus girl’s life is naturally an ex- 
pensive one. 

She lives in a show, and she must make 
a show herself if she is to keep up with 
the procession. The girl who does not 
dress expensively might just as well give 
up the business. If she is not finely 
gowned she may haunt the managers’ 
offices day after day in vain, for she will 
get no engagement ; but if she has a fine 
dress, everybody in the place is immedi- 
ately deferential, and she is treated to the 
best the manager can produce. 

The street dress has no possible con- 


nection with the girl’s appearance on the 
stage, as she wears what is provided by 
the management; yet a girl can get a 
good situation thru the grace of a fine 
dress, tho she may not be able to sing, 
dance or do anything else well, while a 
girl with real talent and a poor dress will 
be turned away. Of course, a beauty is 
snapped up immediately, even if she is 
stupid and can do nothing more than 
stand still. Plain girls, on the other hand, 
are all turned down, no matter what they 
can do. 

So, whether -we like it or not, we must 
dress expensively. Then, again, our 
board is expensive. We are traveling 
about so much that we cannot settle down 
and find a boarding house to suit us. 
And so we have to stop at hotels, and of 
course they all fleece us. Then the whole 
atmosphere about us suggests spending 
money freely. Money comes in so easily 
that it naturally flows out with equal 
ease. We are thrown into the company 
of people who are spending a good deal, 
and we ourselves like to be good fellows. 
As I have said, when I first began in the 
business I earned $18 a week, and spent 
three times as much, which, as any finan- 
cier knows, is simply ruination. I am 
now making a great deal more than $18 
a week, and, tho I manufacture all my 
own dresses and hats, and am looked 
upon by my friends as a marvel of econ- 
omy, I find it extremely hard work to 
keep out of debt. 

Then, again, we don’t get a cent ex- 
cept when we are actually playing. We 
receive no pay for rehearsals, and the re- 
hearsals sometimes take up as long a 
period as ten weeks, during all of which 
time the ladies of the chorus must eat, 
sleep and wear clothes. 

So it isn’t always blue sky and sun- 
shine in the country of Miss Tottie Foot- 
lights, however Miss Tottie may smile at 
those who come to see her in her profes- 
sional capacity. To tell the honest truth, 
Miss Tottie is a very much misunder- 
stood young lady. In proportion there 
are just as many good girls in the chorus 
business as are to be found in any other 
profession. Some chorus girls are very 
religious. One with whom I roomed for 
a considerable time used regularly to get 
up at five o’clock in the morning to go to 
mass, and she was by no means a great 
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exception. I think that a large part of 
the “wicked chorus girl” tradition is to 
be credited to low class illustrated news- 
papers, which select chorus girls as 
heroines of mythical adventures, because 
those girls are to a certain extent public 
characters, and because the clothing 
which they wear on the stage lends itself 
to the peculiar pictures which such pa- 
rs find attract their patrons. 

A little while ago I was invited to a 
supper in Boston. I have said that I am 
frequently invited out into society, and 
that is one of the pleasant privileges of 
stage life. I was the only actress present 
at this party of which I speak, and I was 
very considerably surprised when, after 
supper was over, cigarets were passed 
around and the ladies all smoked. They 
were greatly astonished to discover that 
I did not smoke, and still more astonished 
when I told them that I had never 
smoked a cigaret in all my life, and 
knew very few chorus girls who did 
smoke. Some people imagine that where 
the stage and society meet, society runs 
quite a little danger of being ‘corrupted, 
but my own experience seems to indicate 
that the boot is quite likely to be on the 
other foot. 

I have spoken about the hard times 
which the chorus girls frequently experi- 
ence, her exposure to evil sanitary con- 
ditions, and the long period when she is 
earning no salary at all. Also the spend- 
thrift atmosphere and compulsory wear- 
ing of expensive clothing. All of which 
help to make the life hard and profitless. 
But there is another sort of thing that 
provides a very strong reason why I will 
never let my daughter go upon the stage, 
provided I ever have a daughter. The 
girls are often exposed to great tempta- 
tion. In some instances rich men who 
have much to lose will set their hearts 
upon capturing a certain girl, and will 
pursue her with the utmost boldness and 
persistence. It can hardly be possible but 
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that sometimes this sort of thing pro- 
duces tragedy; yet concerning these 
chorus girl tragedies, which I suppose do 
happen, I know nothing at all. On the 
other hand, I have seen some comedies. 
A girl who had been steadily pursued by 
a wealthy young man at last agreed to 
meet him at Rector’s, each bringing a 
friend. 

On the evening in question the girls 
met the men, and found a most elaborate 
banquet provided and a band of mu- 
sicians. The young gentleman who was 
striving to uplift the stage had not spared 
expense. Immediately after greetings 
the girls said that they must withdraw for 
a moment to telephone. 

They went and never returned, and I 
don’t know what the young men did. 

One evening a few weeks ago I ob- 
served a young man in the front row 
orchestra seats staring at me in a most 
lugubrious manner. After that he ap- 
peared each night and stared with more 
and more mournful reproach, and at last 
I got a letter from him. He wrote that 
I was his ideal, and that he wanted me 
to love him, and, of course, asked for an 
interview. He said that he was seventeen 
years of age and wealthy. I was tempted 
to ask him to consult his mother. And 
he was only a little more absurd than the 
usual “Johnnie.” 

I have not said anything about the 
chorus girl’s troubles with her stage 
clothes. The green girl has an awful 
time at first playing Amazon or sailor or 
wearing tights; she is as clumsy in boy’s 
clothes as a boy would be in her clothes, 
and as uncomfortable. The drills, too, 
are no play. Plenty of girls whose par- 
ents are comparatively well off come on 
the stage, attracted by the glitter of the 
life, but they soon depart again, glad to 
get back to their homes. Many a time 
I’ve been sorry that I ran away from 
home, but my father never forgave me 
and probably never will. 

New Yor«k Ciry. 





Government Insurance in New Zealand 


. BY FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


{Mrs. Kelly has just returned from New Zealand and Australia, where she went ex- 
pressly to study the workings of the radical legislation of these countries. She is a graduate 
of the University of Kansas, and the author of several novels and of numerous articles on 


sociological topics. 
ing the subject of insurance.—Ep1rTor.] 


NE of the deepest of the many 
pleasant impressions which New 


Zealand makes upon the visitor 
is that in its public affairs it is a land of 
peace and probity. The incessant clamor 
of investigation into the conduct of pub- 
lic and semi-public business, the dust and 
stench of constant disclosures, which 
have come to be almost the normal con- 
dition of life in the United States, are 
practically unknown in that island colony 
of the southern seas. Such a national 
disgrace as the insurance scandals, which 
have so shocked and amazed the Ameri- 
can public, would be impossible there. 
The methods of the Government insur- 
ance department and the honesty and 


publicity with which the office is admin- 
istered give absolute confidence to the 


New Zealander insured therein. In 
thirty-six years there has not been even 
a suspicion of wrongdoing in the depart- 
ment, 

Government life insurance has had a 
thoro test in the colony, but fire insur- 
ance is one of its recent experiments. 
The life insurance department began 
work in 1870, having been established 
because of the failure of two British com- 
panies in which many New Zealanders 
held policies. It was the result of a gen- 
eral public conviction that there must be 
greater security in life insurance and that 
their own government was the likeliest 
place in which to find it. The act estab- 
lishing the department was passed by 
unanimous vote of Parliament. 

The Government insurance office does 
business in competition with all the other 
companies that wish to enter its field, and 
it has not only beaten them in the contest 
but is steadily gaining on their business. 
It does 41 per cent. of the entire life in- 
surance business of the colony, and now 
transacts the largest amount of new busi- 
ness. Ten foreign companies compete 
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with it. Six of these are Australian, two 
British, and two are American, the New 
York Life and the New York Equitable, 
The two latter have been in the colony 
nearly twenty years, and hold together 
only 3,000 policies, assuring $5,500,000. 
The big Australian Mutual Provident 
Association is the only foreign company 
that transacts anything near the amount 
of the Government business. It has been 
in New Zealand more than forty years 
and holds 30,700 policies, assuring $40, 
000,000. The Government office has in 
force over 44,000 policies, assuring $55,- 
000,000. 

The utmost publicity is afforded by the 
reports issued annually and triennially, 
which give full details of the work and 
progress of the office. An English in- 
surance expert has declared that in form 
and contents its annual report is well de- 
serving of imitation by all offices that 
court public inspection. 

But the unique distinction of this in- 
surance office is that behind every policy 
stands the Government of. New Zealand, 
guaranteeing its payment. No fears need 
ever disturb the mind of the policy-holder 
concerning his security. 

The department is co-operative and is 
conducted on practically the same meth- 
ods used by private mutual life insurance 
companies. It is entirely self-supporting, 
even to its telegrams and postage, and 
the expenses and taxes are borne by the 
policy-holders, who share the whole of 
the profits. Its officials work for modest 
salaries, comparable to what they would 
be able to command elsewhere, and these 
they endeavor to earn by honest, efficient 
work and devotion to their duties, The 
department does not consider the creation 
of a big surplus to be sound business 
management, and, as it does not have to 
pay large sums to legislative agents, con- 
tribute to campaign funds, or create kind- 
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ly feeling by means of expensive social 
functions, the policy-holders find there is 
something to share when the profits are 
divided. These now accrue at the rate of 
nearly $350,000 per annum. The depart- 
ment has distributed in dividends to pol- 
icy-holders $5,000,000 in. cash. 

Bonuses are allotted every three years, 
but by a recent arrangement interim bo- 
nuses are given in the case of claims by 
death or maturity, and are included in all 
calculations of surrender values, whether 
the policies are actually surrendered or 
are borrowed upon or the premiums are 
overdue. It is the policy of the office to 
make things as easy as possible for those 
who get into temporary financial straits, 
and in accordance with this purpose the 
policy-holder who is compelled to surren- 
der receives the proper proportion of ac- 
crued bonuses for every premium paid 
since the last valuation. It is the same 
kindly, human, brotherly spirit which 
marks the administration of every depart- 
ment of the New Zealand Government. 

This kindly unwillingness to take ad- 
vantage of another’s necessities is shown 
also in the system by which a policy on 
which premiums are overdue continues in 
force automatically. The 27,000 policy- 
holders in the Equitable who have allowed 
their policies to lapse during the insur- 
ance disclosures and convulsions would 
no doubt be thankful were such a scheme 
in force here. Surrender values and loan 
values are allowed after two years, and 
if after that time the premium is not paid 
an account is opened crediting the policy- 
holder with the surrender value and in- 
creases therein, and debiting him with 
premiums and interest thereon as they 
fall due, As long as the amount to credit 
exceeds the amount owing, the policy is 
in full force, and in the event of death or 
maturity the sum assured and: bonuses 
less the arrears with interest are paid. 
During one recent year twenty-nine over- 
due policies fell in by the deaths of the 
persons assured, and, altho on most of 
them not a penny of premium had been 
paid for six years or more, the depart- 
ment recognized claims upon them to the 
amount of $40,000, exclusive of bonuses. 
Lapsed policies which have not acquired 
a surrender value, or in which the sur- 
render value has become exhausted, may 
be revived within twelve months by giv- 


ing proof of health and paying arrears 
and a fine. 

The policy of a holder committing sui- 
cide within six months of the date of the 
policy does or does not become void, ac- 
cording to the discretion of the commis- 
sioner. If he is satisfied after making 
careful inquiry that there was no suicidal 
intention at the time of the taking out of 
the policy he pays the claim. The extent 
to which the officials of the New Zealand 
Government are allowed to exercise their 
common sense and their human feeling 
in their dealings with the people is a bit 
surprising. In every department one 
meets with that same kindliness and fair 
play instead of a strict adherence to the 
letter of the law. It has the effect of 
making the Government in its relation to 
the people seem more like a band of elder 
brothers than a complicated machine. 

Endowment assurance is the class of 
policy chiefly issued. This fact makes 
comparison of New Zealand rates with 
those in this country somewhat difficult, 
but they are lower than those charged by 
the private companies doing business in 
the colony. The Australian Provident 
Association pays larger bonuses, but 
charges higher premiums: But it is a 
much older institution and has branches 
in many parts of the world, while the de- 
partment does little business outside the 
colony. The death rate in New Zealand 
is the lowest of any country in the world, 
and this fact, of course, helps to make 
possible both lower rates and larger 
profits. The premiums originally adopt- 
ed by the insurance department were 
very low, and were not framed to provide 
bonuses. But even these low rates pro- 
duced surpluses from the beginning, and 
when it was found necessary to provide 
bonuses in order to compete with the pri- 
vate companies the rates were raised. 
The premium now charged on an endow- 
ment policy for $500 taken out at the age 
of thirty years and payable at death or 
the age of eighty is $11 yearly; in thirty 
years, $15; in twenty years, $22. Extra 
premiums are not charged for women, 
nor for any occupation other than that 
of engaging in the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors. Under-average 
lives are accepted at increased rates, or 
the proposer, instead of paying an in- 
creased premium, may agree that a de- 
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duction shall be made from the sum as- 
sured in the event of death within a cer- 
tain period. 

The liquor question is always alive and 
extremely vigorous in New Zealand, and 
therefore it was found advisable to start 
a temperance branch, which contains only 
policies on the lives of total abstainers. 
The accounts of this branch aré so kept 
that if there are any profits arising from 
superior vitality they may be enjoyed ex- 
clusively by those who have earned them. 
The bonuses in the two sections do not 
differ materially, sometimes one and 
sometimes the other being a trifle the 
larger. 

The investments of the insurance de- 
partment are controlled by a board con- 
sisting of the Colonial Treasurer, the 
Surveyor General, the Commissioner of 
Taxes and the Insurance Commissioner. 
The investments are mainly confined to 
New Zealand Government securities and 
to loans to local bodies and policy-hold- 
ers and on real estate. Its assets are 
$18,800,000. Its income for 1904, from 
new premiums, renewals and _ interest, 


amounted to nearly $2,500,000 and its ex- 


penses were 20 per cent. of the premium 
income. Since its inception it has paid 
$13,500,000 in claims. During the last 
fifteen years there has been an increase 
of 62 per cent. in the number of policies 
in force, of 40 per cent. in the sum as- 
sured, of 265 per cent. in the bonuses, of 
768 per cent. in the annuities, of 61 per 
cent. in the income, of 132 per dent. in 
the accumulated funds, and a decrease of 
6 per cent. in the expenses of manage- 
ment and of 33 per cent. in the ratio of 
total expenses to total income. 

An accident insurance branch was 
opened in 1901, mainly for the purpose of 
covering the liabilities of employers of 
labor, which had been much increased by 
the workers’ compensation for accidents 
act passed the previous year. Personal 
accident policies are also issued. The 
costs of conducting the business are car- 
ried entirely by the accident branch and 
the life funds are in no case liable. 

A combined insurance and annuity 
scheme has been in operation since 1893. 
In return’ for monthly deductions 
amounting to about $25 annually for ev- 
ery $500 of salary the insurance depart- 
ment contracts to give a uniform initial 
insurance of $500, increasing with the 


salary, until the age of sixty is reached, 
and after that an annuity varying with 
the age at entry. These policies are 
placed in a separate table, but are merged 
in the general business, and share in the 
distribution of profits. The scheme is 
compulsory upon all civil servants who 
do not insure of their own wish. But 
more than go per cent. of the Govern- 
ment employees have taken out their in- 
surance of their own initiative. They 
may insure in whatever company they 
choose. 
A little more than a year ago a fire in- | 
surance department was established, in 
compliance with a strong popular de- 
mand. The fire insurance companies had 
kept rates at an exorbitant figure, and, as 
the life insurance department had proved 
so successful, the people all over the col- 
ony demanded that the Government 
should go into the business and establish 
fair rates and a more liberal policy. 
‘ The department opened its doors with 
a flat reduction of Io per cent. in all 
classes of business. The private compa- 
nies met this, and then cut under still 
farther by a reduction of 33 1-3 per cent. 
on dwellings—the “W” of insurance 
classification — and the Government 
promptly made its rates the same. There 
the rate question has rested ever since, 
while the companies have been trying a 
flank movement. If the owner of an in- 
sured property takes out a Government 
policy the underwriters cancel his insur- 
ance. If the Government cannot take a 
risk the owner finds that the private com- 
panies at once raise the rates. The com- 
panies refuse to recognize the department 
or reinsure its risks. But it has been able 
to make reinsurarice arrangements with 
Lloyds’ in London, and is not disturbed 
by the attempted boycott. It is careful 
not to jeopardize the interests of its 
clients in its fight with the private com- 
panies, and if it cannot take the whole 
of a big risk it cancels its own business 
rather than subject the owner of the 
property to the boycott of the combine. 
The fire insurance department has 
saved to the people in the first year of its 
operation more than half a million dollars 
in premiums. The commissioner is well 
satisfied with the results of the first year’s 
work. But he is a conservative man, ind 
said that he did not consider it a suffi- 
cient test of the merits of the scheme. 
New Yorx City, 
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The Motor Car in Railroading 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


HILE the East is considering 
W the “electrolization” of the 
steam railroads, the West is 
looking in a different direction for its 
transportation change. The motor car 
is becoming a factor in the plans for the 
management of local traffic on the 
branch lines, and it has a fine field in 
which to operate. For many reasons it 
is adapted to the West in a larger degree 
than to the East, and it is interesting to 
note its many advantages now that they 
are being developed by the promoters of 
this sort of passenger and freight move- 
ment. i 
The new motor car differs from the 
trolley system in that it contains within 
itself all the power needed for its move- 
ment. In the East, where waterfalls 
like Niagara are found to furnish un- 
bounded quantities of electricity, it is not 
dificult to equip an electric line. The 
current can be furnished at a price that 
enables the promoters to pay good divi- 


dends. Then, too, there is plenty of 
patroriage, because the population is 
large and the towns are near together. 
A trip over a trolley line thru central 
New York takes one from village to vil- 
lage with only a few miles between set- 
tlements. 

This would be impossible in the West. 
An Eastern promoter was induced to go 
to central Kansas to look over the pros- 
pects for an interurban line a year ago. 
His report included this observation: 
“Why should we spend thousands of dol- 
lars to connect a hamlet with thirty peo- 
ple and a village with 150 people, none 
of whom wish to visit the other place?” 
That is the difficulty with the trolley sys- 
tem in the West—not to mention the ex- 
cessive cost of power when it must be 
produced by coal that costs twice what 
it does in the Eastern States. . 

Then there is to be considered the con- 
ditions under which the Western steam 
railroads were built. A glance at a 
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Interior of the Modern Motor Car. 


tailroad map of the West will show that 
the systems consist generally of one 
principal line connecting cities of prom- 
inence and this fed by a score or more 
branches leading up the valleys and into 
the grain sections. These branch lines 
are operated ta connect with the main 
line, of course, but they are nevertheless 
‘expensive to conduct in their passenger 
department, as there must be a full com- 
plement of baggage, mail and express 
assistance for the trains. At least one 
strictly passenger train is run over each 
of these branches every day, tho often a 
single car would handle easily all the 
traffic furnished by the tributary coun- 
try. These branches were usually built 
by means of bonds voted in the various 
communities; and because the bonds 
could be secured more branches were 
built than the main line needed. In 
many places parallel branches run for 
miles near to each other, and are op- 
erated at a loss merely as a matter of 
pride or of custom. 


Here it is that the motor car finds its 


greatest opportunity. To equip such 
branch lines with electricity would be 
extremely expensive. The furnishing of 
power would be at a prohibitive cost. If 


there can be devised a motor car that 
will supply its own power and can be 
operated at a minimum of expense it 
means a new era for the branch lines. 
This it is that new inventions have 
sought to accomplish, and the results of 
the experiments already made are most 
encouraging. - 

Two types of motor cars are consid- 
ered by the railroad managers. Both 
depend on gasoline for the primary 
power, but one utilizes that power di- 
rectly in propelling the car; the other 
applies the power to an electric battery, 
and has the presumed advantage of the 
storage of electricity in. addition to the 
direct force that the gasoline itself fur- 
nishes. 

The Union Pacific was a pioneer in 
the manufacture of the gasoline motor 
car. Its Motor Car No. 1 was com- 
pleted March 1, 1905, and its No. 7 was 
put in service in April of the present 
year. The first model made a long-dis- 
tance run from Omaha to Portland, 
Oregon, and return, entirely under its 
own power, climbing some of the steep- 
est grades of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion without difficulty. Last August it 
went into regular service on the Kear- 
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ney-Calloway branch in Nebraska, mak- 
ing one round trip daily. The following 
month Motor Car No. 2 was put in ser- 
yice. It was a distinct variation from 
the first model, and is likely to mark a 
new variety of service cars for railways. 
It is built on the plan of the yacht, with 

rt holes for windows, tapering steel- 
covered body, being made to present the 
least possible obstruction to wind. This 
plan has been improved and changed un- 
til it has become No. 7, the latest design 
from the shops. All these cars are in 
actual service. One is used in Kansas 
between Leavenworth and Lawrence; 
one between Houston and Galveston, 
Texas; one on the Oregon Short Line; 
one in California out of Los Angeles. 
So successful have been the tests that 
many more will be used as fast as they 
can be manufactured. 

The weight of.the car is about 56,090 
pounds, a very light design; its struc- 
tural arrangement prevents telescoping. 
Each car is driven by a one-hundred 
horse power, six-cylinder gasoline en- 
gine, designed to meet regular railroad 
car service requirements; has a “make 


and break” spark ignition, with a pri- 


mary battery to start on and a magneto 
for running service. The six cylinders, 
8x10 inches each, upright type, placed at 
right angles to center line of car, are 
arranged and conmected up in sets of 
three, resulting in three power-giving 
pulsations at each revolution of the 
crank shaft. The acceleration of the 
cars, owing to their weight, is slower at 
the beginning, say for fifty feet, than the 
trolley car, but after that it is very rapid. 
Speed of better than a mile a minute has 
been made on several trial runs, and 
forty miles an hour is a usual perform- 
ance. Where the requirements of the 
service demand, trailers consisting of 
combination mail, baggage and express 
cars weighing about 18,000 pounds and 
of the same general form as the passen- 
ger cars are used satisfactorily. 

The other style of motor car is the 
electric motor car. This is managed on 
the theory of being an independent elec- 
tric car. Its system is a combination of 
the gasoline engine, a dynamo and a 
storage battery. The engine furnishes 
the power to run the dynamo and to gen- 
erate electricity for the motors that 
operate the car; the storage battery, on 
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the one hand, receives the surplus power 
from the generator when the load is 
light and on the other furnishes the ex- 
cess power required during acceleration 
and on steep grades. 

It is claimed by its advocates that gas- 
oline operation alone is impracticable be- 
cause of the difficulty of transmission to 
wheels of a moving car. It is also be- 
lieved by the advocates of the electric 
motor car that a serious objection to the 
direct operation by a gas engine is the 
absence of reserve power for temporary 
overloads, necessitating engines large 
enough for the highest demands, regard- 
less of the average power required. It 
is likewise pointed out that the gasoline 
engine is difficult to control, but is the 
lightest and most efficient power pro- 
ducer; while the electric operation of 
cars is complete in its control, but is 
wasteful in power production and trans- 
mission. Therefore, by combining the 
two systems, using the gasoline engine 
for primary power and electricity for 
transmission and control, with storage 
battery for overloads, it is hoped to se- 
cure the ideal independent car. 

The first of these cars, known as the 
Strang Electric Motor Car, is in opera- 
tion on an interurban line running south- 
west from Kansas City over. the course 
of the old Santa Fé trail. Previously it 
was tested by runs to the principal cities 
of the Eastern and Middle States and 
was inspected by hundreds of railway 
men. The engine is of the four-cycle 
type, of special construction. Kerosene, 
alcohol or crude oil may be used instead 
of gasoline with slight change of adjust- 
ment of the vaporizer. The arrange- 
ment of the car is similar to the usual 
parlor car, with smoking and passenger 
compartments. The average gasoline 


consumption is 45-10oths gallons per car 
mile. One hundred gallons of gasoline 
are carried in the tank, which is beneath 
the car floor, giving a mileage radius of 
225 miles. 

Whether the gasoline car or the gaso- 
line-electric car shall be the victor in the 
struggle for supremacy is to be deter- 
mined by use. Each claims superiority, 
and the success of either will depend on 
the test of steady service. This test is 
thus far too short to give positive re- 
sults. 

Probably the strongest argument 
against the use of the motor car was 
voiced by a Chicago railroad man: 
“What can we do with our old coaches 
if we cannot use them on the branch 
lines?” ‘Today the out-of-date coach is 
sent to the country branch lines, where 
it does duty on the bob-tailed local or 
“plug” trains. With the motor car there 
installed the worn-out coach would go 
to the scrap heap. 

From the point of economy, as well as 
from that of utility, the motor car seems 
likely to fill an important place in inter- 
urban traffic. It may not for a time go 
on the branches of the great railway sys- 
tems, but it will be needed on inde- 
pendent interurban lines, where the trol- 
ley is impracticable, and will doubtless 
grow in favor. 

When the farmers add the hourly 
motor car service past their door to the 
rural free delivery of mail, the rural tel- 
ephone—and possibly the electric light 
transmitted along the same poles that 
carry the telephone wires—they will be 
unwilling to trade positions with the 
dweller in town or even with the occt- 
pant of the home on the aristocratic city 
street. 
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The Hypocrite 


BY MICHAEL EARLS, S. J. 


A sky-dropped smile and summer’s breath 
Lie on the pond in placid rest ; 

In darkness of the under-breast 

Are weeds and reptiles foul with death, 
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West Virginia 


and the Tariff 


BY NATHAN BAY SCOTT 


[The Hon. Nathan B. Scott, United States Senator from West Virginia, is a veteran 
of the Civil War, who immediately after the war settled in the State, where he has ever 
since resided, identified with large commercial] interests. He was Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under President McKinley, and has been in the Senate since 1899, serving upon 
several important committees. He has an intimate knowledge of the development of the 
State. The article which he has written is especially interesting at this time, because the 
Democratic party intends to make tariff revision an issue in the approaching Congressional 


campaign.—Ep1Tor. ] 


ERE and there, nowadays, one 
H hears the claim advanced for the 
revision of the tariff. It is no 

new sentiment. Our Democratic friends, 
always and ever for free trade or the 
nearest practical approach to it, never 
lose an opportunity of airing revision. 
But in West Virginia we are “standpat- 
ters” and believe in letting well enough 
alone. I have often been asked why 
West Virginia, a Southern State, has 
taken such a stand and why we are even 


able to divide our State Democracy on’ 


this question. The story is one soon told, 
and this is it: 

West Virginia, as a State, was forty- 
three years old last month of June. She 
was set apart from Virginia in 1862, but 
not admitted to the Union until 1863. 
For years ignored by the eastern portion 
of the “Old Dominion,” the western. part 
was looked upon as a mountain wilder- 
ness. But that wilderness produced a 
hardy race of sons who, as soon as the 
Civil War was over, began the develop- 
ment of her greatdestiny. Until the 
Centennial year many West Virginians 
themselves did not know, except in a 
general way, and the world at large not 
at all, of the State’s wonderful resources, 
and everywhere the Commonwealth was 
spoken of as “The Little Mountain 
State.” Now the West Virginian has 
dropped the “little,” and is proud every- 
where he goes to boast of his State and 
to describe its wonderful and vast re- 
sources, 

In its area of twenty - four thousand 
seven hundred and eighty square miles 
there is more natural wealth than is, per- 
haps, crowded into the same space in any 
other portion of the world. In coal her 
supply is almost inexhaustible, and the 
value is almost incalculable. She, in this 
one product of nature alone, is one and 
one-half times larger than the entire area 


of the coal fields of Great Britain. The 
value of her coal, it is estimated, is 
greater than the value of all the gold and 
silver of the Pacific Coast.. Over seven- 
teen thousand square miles of her terri- 
tory is underlaid with this mineral. But 
this gives but a very faint idea to the 
general mind of the immensity of this 
deposit. To say that there are over ten 
million acres of West Virginia in coal 
land gives but a little better idea. When 
it is stated, however, that the coal of this 
State could furnish the entire world with 
its fuel for centuries some idea can be 
gained. 

The presence of coal was known to the 
earliest settlers, but there was no devel- 
opment made until 1855. In 1863 a few 
small coal mines produced some coal for 
domestic constimption, and in 1864 the 
first splint coal mine was opened. Yet 
today the State is second in the produc- 
tion of coal and coke, and I predict in a 
few years she will be first. Railroads 
have been built; her rivers have been 
locked and dammed, and her mountains 
have given up their wealth. From easily 
mined veins, ranging in thickness from 
a few inches to almost thirty feet, the 
“black diamonds” have been taken out 
and shipped to all parts of the world. 
The veins ‘have been so easily accessible 
that the mining industry has been most 
attractive to capital, and the production, 
as a consequence, large. In one moun- 
tain in the State there are no less than 
eleven veins, one above the other, from 
two feet seven inches to twenty feet in 
thickness, aggregating sixty-eight feet 
eleven inches of coal. Aggregate thick- 
nesses of from twenty-five to fifty feet of 
coal over the same property are not in- 
frequent. . And this is only one of na- 
ture’s gifts. 

Her wealth in petroleum is unknown, 
and what the future of this product will 
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be no one can tell. She almost ties Penn- 
sylvania for first place for the excellency 
of her product. She ranks second among 
the States in the total value of the petro- 
leum produced and fourth in quality pro- 
duced. So far back as 1771 Thomas 
Jefferson described an oil spring in the 
beautiful Kanawha Valley, and just be- 
fore the Civil War the discovery of oil 
in shallow wells, near the city of Par- 
kersburg, caused the most intense excite- 
ment, scarcely equaled by the discovery 
of gold in California. Towns sprang into 
existence, derricks were erected, oil wells 
bored, almost in a day ; but the war broke 
up the oil excitement and it was not until 
1865 that the industry was put on a legi- 
timate basis. 

The “burning springs” of the State 
were well known to the Indians and were 


looked upon by them as indications of 
the wrath of the “Great Father.” George 
Washington himself describes one of 
these phenomena; but it-was not until 
the latter part of the last century that 
practical use was made of this gift of 
nature. A well was bored in one of the 
upper counties, and gas was found in suf- 
ficient quantity to be used in manufac- 
turing. Since that time wells have been 
bored in all directions, and the State now 
ranks as third in the production of nat- 
ural gas. Last year the value of this pro- 
duct amounted to over eight millions 
of dollars. 

In addition to coal there is other great 
mineral wealth. Sandstone of almost any 
size and texture can be quarried. In one 
county a beautiful sandstone of a light 
buff and dove color is found; in another 

a character of sand- 








stone which has few 
equals, if any superior, 
for building purposes, 
in the United States; 
while in other sections 
materials for the build- 
ing of locks and dams 
by the -Government 
have been discovered. 
An abundance of good 
potter’s clay and _ fire 
clay is found, and West 
Virginia ranks fourth 
in its production of pot- 
tery products. Good 
grits for grindstones 
and valuable iron ore 
are located in many of 
its hills, and one coun- 
ty of the State furnishes 
a white sand of excep- 
tional purity, about the 
best found in the United 
States, for glass mak- 
ing. 

Our forests are per- 
haps the greatest now 
standing as regards 
hardwoods. By far 
the larger portion of the 
uncleared lands is still 
in forests, where the 
axe of man has never 
found its way. Except 








Senator Scott. 


in California, where the 
“redwood” trees attain 
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tremendous size, no finer’timber can be 
found within the confines. of the Union 
than that which grows in West Vir- 
ginia. Tremendous onslaughts have 
been made upon these forests and armies 
of choppers have made inroads on the 
woods thruout the State; but yet we still 
have an abundance of hardwood, and 
some of the largest tanneries of the coun- 
try are located within our borders. 

Yet with all this great wealth we are 
proud of our farms, for West Virginia 
is.an agricultural State. The blue grass 
of Kentucky is equaled by that of Green- 
brier and adjoining counties near the 
center of the State, and the stock raised 
there brings the ‘highest price of any 
meat that is brought into the New York 
markets. Sheep’ foam on a thousand 
hills, and their wool is among the best 
produced. 

Three great railroad lines traverse the 
State and the fourth and fifth are being 
built. For three hundred miles the Ohio 
River forms the western boundary and 
into it empties four. great streams, three 
of which have been locked and dammed 
by the Government, and contracts will 
soon be let to make’the fourth navigable 
at all seasons. 2 

Thus blessed by nature West Virginia 
has possessed from the beginning, and 
still possesses, the*two great elements of 
success for manufacturing—cheap. and 
abundant raw material and cheap and 
abundant fuel. As I have shown above, 
nowhere else in the world are these two 
essentials of manufaeturing life more 
abundantly found, and I believe, and the 
great majority of the people of West 
Virginia believe, and in fact know, that 
the raw material and cheap fuel would 
still be lying undeveloped in our moun- 
tains and valleys had it not been for the 
Republican party and a protective tariff. 
It would have been absolutely impossible, 
without our protective tariff, to have es- 
tablished in this State the iron and the 
pottery industries, enabling us to make 
the finest wares produced anywhere. 
There would have been no glass manu- 
factures, of which we are so proud; there 
would have been no development of iron 
mines, of our oil fields and gas wells, 
which are pushing our State to the very 
front rank. There would have been no 
such development of our agricultural 
lands or of our lumber interests. 
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The Census of 1870 was the first to 
schedule in any way the material inter- 
ests of West Virginia, and all comparison 
as to growth must be based on that. In 
that year our population was four hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand ; today it 
is one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand. Of these eight hundred thou- 
sand are over ten years of*age, and 
among them are only eighty thousand 
illiterates. In 1870 weylad only eleven 
millions of capital employed in manufac- 
turing ; now we have over five thousand 
manufacturing establishments with up- 
ward of eighty millions of capital in- 
vested, and finished product worth one 
hundred and twenty-five millions. In 
1870 we had only one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven miners with an 
annual wage of eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Now we have seven hundred 
mines in operation with over thirty thou- 
sand wage earners, with an annual wage 
amounting to eighteen millions. In 1870 
the product of our mines was valued only 
at two and one-half millions, while now 
it is valued at over fifty millions. In 
1870 the value of our farms was only one 
hundred millions; now it is more than 
double. 

With all this material prosperity the 
West Virginian has in all these years 
been most careful in caring for the intel- 
lectual advancement of his children. The 
wonderful growth of the State has given 
him an opportunity to establish a’ most 
magnificent public school system. This 
has been complemented with a series of 
normal schools, preparatory schools for 
the University and the University itself. 
This latter is an institution of high rank 
and during the present year has an en- 
rolment of eleven hundred students. 

Our villages are growing. into beauti- 
ful towns and our towns into equally 
beautiful cities. Magnificent homes are 
scattered from one end of the State to 
the other, and the social life is of the 
kindliest and best. West Virginia wants 
this progress to continue; and wants her 
products shipped into every market of the 
world. This is why West, Virginia be- 
lieves in a protective tariff. West. Vir- 
ginia wants to take no backward step of 
any kind, and this is why she believes in 
“standing pat,” is against revision and 
gladly welcomes within her. borders cap- 
ital and all those seeking homes. 

Wasuincrton, D. C. 





Winston Churchill 


Winston Churchill’s Novel 


Mr. CHuRCHILL’s latest novel* is his 
best novel. Some of us thought that 
“The Crossing” was a trifle far fetched. 
There is a realm of the imagination lo- 
cated somewhere between the history of 
what we have been and the poetry of 
what we might have been which is inter- 
esting, but not convincing. We never 
pass completely under the illusion. Just 
so we never could quite surrender to the 
blue and gold trimmed mascot boy who 


* Coniston. By Winston Churchill, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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did the drum beating and the miracles 
in that story of “The Crossing.” But 
anybody can believe this last story, even 
to the scenery, love making and political 
sharp-shooting that Jethro Bass did at 
the State Legislature from his “Thrown 
room in the Pelican Hotel. 

There is one thing which readers of 
fiction nowadays often lack the patience 
to appreciate—good descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery. This is character drawing 
of the earth herself, and far more re- 
freshing when well done than the cari- 
caturing so often made. of human nature 
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in the men.and women who strut thru the 
tale. And in Order thoroly to enjoy this 
novel the reader must have a taste for 
appreciating good drawings of the face 
of the earth. There are pages dealing 
with Coniston Mountain and the Clovelly 
township which remind us of Sir Walter 
Scott’s highland descriptions. And since, 
like music, natural scenery derives its 
chief charm from association, the author 
has measured his mountain to the 
heavens with thoughts that have wings 
for eternity. Note this vision of the old 
politician who had fought and then for 
love's sake deliberately lost his victory, 
consoled at once as he passed) down to 
defeat, thinking of another scéne—of a 
granite- ribbed pasture on Coniston 
Mountain that swings in limitless space 
from either end of which a man may step 
off into eternity. William Wetherell, in 


one of his letters, had described that © 


place as the “Threshold of Nameless 
Worlds, and so it had seemed to Jethro 
in his years of desolation.” Here are two 
sentences which include man and nature 
and God in limitless speculation. 

But now for the story; it is a love 
story which lasts into the hearts of the 
second generation, as full of sweetness 
and purity as if it were not the fashion 
now to damage love with evil reports. 
There are two heroines, lovely Cynthias, 
more alike than two women ever were 
before in the same story, and each re- 
minding us of “Nancy Stair” in dear- 
ness. There afte also two heroes, the old 
one and the young one. The former 
never really leaves the stage, and he is 
the character in the book upon which the 
author has spent most of his wit. Jethro 
Bass stuttered and kept his mind fixed 
upon the thing he wanted—kept it upon 
the woman he loved long after she had 
passed out of his life. And few have 
drawn a scene of braver contrasts in the 
power and beauty of love between a 
strong, primitive man and a_ gentle 
woman than the author has set down in 
in the chapter where Cynthia comes into 
the old tannery to chasten Jethro for his 
political unscrupulousness. But Jethro 
was not to be outnumbered. He laid love 
away like a scripture in his heart, and 
took to politics as a man takes to battle. 
He began by getting mortgages upon all 
the property in his district ; after that he 
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had the votes-as a plain matter of busi- 
ness. He became a “political boss,” 
skilled in all the iniquities of his profes- 
sion, despised: and prayed to by hench- 
men, Governors, Senators and railroad 
magnates, A more infamous character 
can scarcely be: imagined, yet Jethro was 
a hero over .and above his infamies, a 
man silently capable of the supreme sur- 
render at the moment of greatest sacri- 
fice. to himself and of greatest gain to 
the one he loves. He had a river of life 
in him which love had kept pure and un- 
defiled. 

Now in the light of our times it may 
be thought moral trickery in fiction to 
portray such a character, to show that 
a briber and bribe-taker could demon- 
strate some of the noblest virtues. There 
is a certain set of young economists 
among us who will not commend Mr. 
Churchhill’s book. But then he may not 
have had them in mind when he wrote 
it. Besides, it is a fact, which even the 
walking-delegate novelists dramatize with 
emphasis, that a bad man is often a good 
man. It would almost seem that about 
the only kind of badness a socialist will 
not permit his good man to indulge in is 
political badness. But we must remem- 
ber that during the first Boss Era in 
American politics, when Jethro reigned 
and “carried the State in his pocket,” it 
was ngt so reprehensible as it is now. 
Now the Socialists are inventing other 
forms of heroic badness, such as thug- 
ging the rich; and so it goes, because in- 
evitably we must all come short of the 
Glory of God, but according to ‘Mr. 
Churchhill Jethro Bass had a grand way 
of doing it. 

J 


English Working Class Achieve- 
ment 


Tue English working classes have 
four great accomplishments to their 
credit. Without any aid from the classes 
socially above them they have organized 
(1) the friendly societies which are so 
interwoven in English working class 
life; (2) the trades unions, which have 
achieved so much for the men engaged 
in manual labor; (3) the co - operative 
movement, which has so largely revolu- 
tionized retail trade and the distribution 
service generally among the working’ 
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classes; and (4) the political labor move- 
ment, which is now represerted by forty- 
two members in the House of Commons. 
There is no accepted history of the friend- 
ly societies which brings the story down 
to the present time; the labor movement 
in politics is as yet too new to have its 
standard history, but Mr. George 
Howell, ex-M. P., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Webb have written the history 
of the trades unions; and the history of 
co-operation was the great literary 
achievement of the late Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, who died at Brighton 
only a few months ago. 

Mr. Holyoake’s first history of the co- 
operative movement, which, like the 
present issue,* was in two volumes, was 
written as far back as 1875-79. The re- 
vision of this work was completed only 
as recently as January, 1906; and Mr. 
Holyoake did not live to see the publica- 
tion of this second and revised edition, 
which carries the story of co-operation 
in England and Scotland down to 1905. 

The co-operative movement as it has 
been developed in Great Britain easily 
divides itself into two phases—the So- 
cialistic and Utopian, which came first, 
and the intensely practical and mag- 
nificently successful phase which dates 
from the Rochdale experiment of 1844. 
This is the phase to which Englishmen 
refer nowadays when they speak of co- 
operation. This is the movement which 
is represented by large retail stores in al- 
most every industrial community in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and by the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Societies of Manchester 
and Glasgow, which between them are 
now doing a trade of twenty-three mil- 
lion pounds sterling a year—societies 
which since 1868 have turned over £344,- 
425,000, and have gone largely into ship- 
owning, manufacturing and importing, 
and have achieved success in almost ev- 
ery manufacturing and distributing ven- 
ture in which they have embarked. 

All this activity had its beginnings in 
the association of a few weavers and 
artisans at Rochdale in 1844. The move- 
ment was then entirely of the wage- 
earning classes. The lower middle 
classes came into it as time went on; but 


while the movement has been imitated 
by the more well to do, as in the case of 
the Army and Navy and the Civil Ser. 
vice Stores in London, it has from the 
first been an exclusively working and 
lower’ middle class movement; and 
judged from any point of view it is the 
greatest achievement of the, English 
working classes. They have sought for 
no help from the classes socially above 
them. Patronage, as that word is under- 
stood in England, has never had any 
place in co-operation; and co-operators 
have had no assistance from Parliament, 
except as regards laws for the protection 
of their funds, such as have been passed 
to the same end for friendly societies and 
trades unions. 

No one can be said to understand s0- 
cial conditions in industrial England 
who has not grasped the true meaning 
of the co-operative movement and the 
influence which it has had in enhancing 
the self-respect of the more thrifty of the 
English working people. What co- 
operation has accomplished and what it 
stands. for is brought out in the fullest 
detail in Mr. Holyoake’s history ; for no 
Englishman who was gifted as a writer 
was more in the co-operative movement 
than Mr. Holyoake, who writes frankly 
from the inside and as an admirer of co- 
operation and the successes it has 
achieved. 

& 


Wright’s Life of Sir Richard 
Burton 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE tells the touch- 
ing story of a little boy who lamented 
that he was “always trying to be funny 
and it always turned out rude.” Mr. 
Wright’s fun, of which these volumes* 
present a large store, almost invariably 
turns out rude. He is so incredibly rude 
to Sir Richard and Lady Burton that one 
wonders why he should have concerned 
himself at all with persons of whom he 
has, in spite of intermittent adulation, 
so bad an opinion. He is “rude” to all 
Sir Richard’s most distinguished 
friends; to Arbuthnot, the Maecenas of 
Orientalists; to Weil, a prince among 
Oriental scholars ; to Lord Houghton, to 





* Tue History or Co-operation. By George Jacob 
Holyoake. Revised and completed. Two volumes. 
Pp. xiv, 691. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


*Tue Lire or Sir Ricnarp Burton® By Thomas 
se ag New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols. 
6.50. 
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Sir Charles Napier, to Alfred Bates, to 
Speke, to Lane, to Steingass. Even the 
mere “supers” of the drama cannot be 
put in the play-bill without some discour- 
teous epithet, which can. give no one 
pleasure,and may cause unnecessary pain 
to their friends. Sir Richard’s tutor is an 
“ox-like man”; his sister’s governess a 
“peony-faced lady”; the professors at 
Oxford in 1840 were “dull, snuffling, 
smug-looking and fussy”; his compan- 
ions “raw, limitary” (whatever that may 
be) “and priggish.” He learnt Hin- 
dustani from a “dirty, smoky, Scotch 
linguist,” and English from a “burly 
savage.” The names are given in every 
instance. 

Mr. Wright seems to have had no 
acquaintance with the Burtons, to know 
nothing of the East or of any Oriental 
language. Some of his informants, or, 
as he not unsuitably calls them, “inform- 
ers,” seem to have contributed very re- 
luctantly to his work, and of others he 
seems to know but little, as his descrip- 
tions of them are extraordinarily inac- 
curate. 

Upon almost every page he ridicules 
and sneers at Lady Burton, to whom Sir 
Richard was faithful in courtship for 
ten, in marriage for over thirty, years, 
whose name should become a classic for 
wifely devotion, a woman of extraor- 
dinary beauty and talents, a marvelous 
linguist, of social charm which will be 
long remembered in many circles of 
London society, most of all by other 
women, altho we have Mr. Wright’s as- 
surance, in three separate footnotes, that 
she was “always unjust” to her own sex. 

When it is remembered that Burton 
spoke twenty-six languages besides dia- 
lects, that at twenty-two years of age he 
was so perfect in Hindu learning that he 
was officially allowed by the Brahmans 
to wear the Brahminical thread, that he 
traveled in India as a native merchant 
and as a Pathan doctor, that he pene- 
trated as a Moslem pilgrim into the holy 
city of Mecca, which would have meant 
instant death had he been discovered ; 
that he traveled in unknown Harrar as 
an Arab sheik; that he translated from 
various African dialects, from Brazilian, 
Spanish, Italian, from various Indian 
dialects, from Latin, from Ogham 
Runes, from Arabic of various periods— 


about thirty volumes in all—remember- 
ing all this it is a little surprising that 
Mr. Wright should have discovered that 
Sir Richard Burton was not only incapa- 
ble of real literary work of any kind (he 
published over. fifty volumes), but of 
translation in particular. While allow- 
ing that he was the greatest linguist, 
traveler, ethnologist and anthropologist 
“England has ever produced,” Mr. 
Wright asks us to believe that Burton’s 
magnum opus, the translation of the 
“Arabian Nights,” was really the work 
of his friend, Mr. John Payne. Mr. 
Payne himself published (with Burton’s 
help, for which he refused payment) a 
translation in 1882-84, dedicated to Bur- 
ton. Burton had for years been collect- 
ing material, not in a London study, but 
in Arabia, Syria and Egypt, for the same 
work, and tho expressing great admira- 
tion for what Payne had done, saw no 
reason why his own work, about which 
he had long been in correspondence with 
the first Arabic scholars of the day, 
should not go forward, especially since 
Payne had, for bibliographical reasons, 
pledged himself to a limited edition, and 
1,500 subscribers had been disappointed. 
Burton’s edition appeared in 1885-6. 

Many will still remember the excite- 
ment it created and the enormous 
amount of writing and discussion to 
which it gave rise. Swinburne made it 
the subject of one of his most beautiful 
poems, the walls of the next Academy 
teemed with pictures illustrating this 
new world of thought. The immediate 
financial profits were $80,000, and the 
expurgated edition brought out by Lady 
Burton for family use produced $15,000 
more. Mr. Wright’s evidence that Bur- 
ton merely copied from Payne, with a 
few additions and substitutions (all for 
the worse), is that the translations are 
often very much alike, as is apt to be the 
case with any two good translations. 
Considering the use he has made of it, 
one cannot wonder that Mr. Payne was 
“extremely reluctant” to enter into a 
communication with Mr. Wright upon 
the subject, and that it required several 
letters and interviews before he “at last 
induced him to give way.” 

The book is copiously illustrated, 
mainly with views and portraits entirely 
irrelevant. 
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The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Revised and es- 
sentially enlarged by the author. Giessen, 
Germany: Alfred Topelmann. 

This work, first issued in this country 
by Professor Jastrow, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is now issued in Ger- 
man, the title of which we translate 
above. It is greatly enlarged, so that it 
will be in two volumes, of which one has 
already appeared, at ten marks, and the 
ninth Lieferung is before us at one and 
a half marks. Professor Jastrow is es- 
pecially developing, with new transla- 
tions of various tablets, the magic, the 
prayers and the oracular responses. We 
heartily hope that this new edition, so in- 
valuable to the student of Oriental re- 
ligion, and of comparative religion gen- 
erally, may give occasion to a second 
equally revised edition in English. The 
only thing we miss is the desirable fig- 
ures of the gods as given in the sculp- 
tured monuments. 


Letters to “Ivy” from the First Earl of 
Dudley. By S. H. Romilly. Longmans, 
Green & Co. New York and London: 
Pp. 395. $5. 


The first Earl of Dudley, who was the 
author of these Letters to Ivy—Mrs. 


Dugald Stewart—was one of many 
young men of aristocratic lineage who 
came under the. influence of Dugald 
Stewart between 1785 and 1809, when he 
was Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University. Dugald Stewart, 
during the twenty-four years he was lec- 
turing at the university and receiving 
students as boarders in his house, really 
founded a school for statesmen and 
judges. Brougham, Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
Horner, Lord Henry Petty, afterward 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Pal- 
merston, Sydney Smith, Henry Erskine, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Ashburton and 
Sir Archibald Alison, as well as the fu- 
ture Earl of Dudley, all attended Dugald 
Stewart’s lectures; and several of these 
men, like the Earl of Dudley, were of the 
Stewart household while they were in 
attendance at Edinburgh University. 
John William Ward, who became Lord 
Dudley and Ward in 1823 and Earl 
Dudley in 1827, lived with the Stewarts 
in the winter of 1797-8; and from i799, 
when he went from Edinburgh to Oriel 
College, Oxford, until his retirement 
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from public life and from society in 1832, 
he maintained a correspondence with 
Mrs. Dugald Stewart, to whom early in 
the letters he gave the name of “Ivy,” 
Mrs. Stewart was Ward’s senior by six- 
teen years; and altho the letters are 
couched in terms of. affection and close 
intimacy, with scarcely an exception they 
could all have been passed around the 
table at Dugald. Stewart’s Edinburgh 
home or at Kinneil House, the old white. 
washed mansion in _ Linlithgowshire, 
where, by the kindness of the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Stewarts made their home 
after Dugald Stewart had ceased to lec- 
ture at Edinburgh University. There 
are no letters from Mrs. Stewart—a cir- 
cumstance which is to be regretted, 
Owing to the many gaps in the corre- 
spondence, editing the Letters to Ivy 
has been a task of more than ordinary 
difficulty. It has, however, been well 
done. The numerous connecting sec- 
tions, more numerous and longer than is 
usual in a volume of letters, have been 
written with much care and discrimina- 
tion. And the letters were worth this 
careful editing, fragmentary as they are; 
and as now published they can be easily 
understood by readers who do not happen 
to have an intirnate knowledge of the ins 
and outs or the personalities in English 
politics and society and in the world of 
letters in the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. To such readers 
they will be appreciated rather for ther 
wholesome tone, their really informing 
character and their literary charm than 
for the light they throw on the in- 
tricacies of English politics. 
& 
The Kingdom in the Cradle. By Jame 


Atkins. Nashville, Tenn. Publishing 
House of The M. E. Church South. 


The author of this book is the editor 
of Sunday school literature for the 
Southern Methodist Church, and 1 
among the number of men who may be 
elected bishops at the coming General 
Conference. The initial sentence suggests 
the author’s. undertaking: “Thought- 
ful men, in surveying the present posi 
tion of Christianity in its hold upon the 
world, are questioning, some reverently, 
some irreverently, why it is that it has 
thus far failed to bring the race undef 
its dominion.” The chapters following 
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intimate the reason why, and offer an 
exposition of the policy of Jesus which 
would establish and insure the suc- 
cess of the Kingdom in this world: 
The notable feature of the book is that 
the author has written it in the spirit and 
intellectual fashion of his times rather 
than in the trite phraseology of a former 
time. He is a social democrat of the 
heavenly mind, who would give all men 
an equal opportunity for virtue and sal- 
vation from the cradle, and he has given 
his views with enough gravity and wit 
to commend them to thoughtful people. 


a ,Q 


The Prophets and the Promise. By the 
Rev. Willis Judson Beecher, D. D. . New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

Professor Beecher, of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, belongs to the older 

generation of teachers of Hebrew. A 

conscientious and diligent student, a man 

held in universal respect, he has been 
little influenced by the recent critical 
views regarding the Old Testament, and 
he is one of the few remaining scholars 
to whom appeal can be made for non- 
acceptance of the results of the high¢ 
criticism. . Nevertheless, his Princeton 
lectures, tho advocating that Messianic 
prediction is the chief content of the Old 
Testament, are a marked advance on the 
ideas of prophecy of fifty years ago, 
when the writings of the prophets were 
valued almost solely. for their supposed 
forecas.s of detailed events in the life of 
the Messiah. Professor Beecher’s defi- 

nition of a prophet as a citizen with a 

message, a manly man on fire with truth, 

a leader in great doings and an inter- 

preter of history, is not essentially dif- 

ferent from the conception of more ad- 
vanced students. But his interpretation 
of particular texts, such as the famous 

“virgin” passage in Isaiah vii, needs to 

be compared with that of the critical 

commentaries, and his view of the He- 
brew literature as consisting chiefly of 
promises of a Messiah should be bal- 
anced with the utterance of Prof. Na- 
thanael Schmidt in his recent “Prophet 
of Nazareth,” that “the Hebrew Bible 
contains no prophecy of the appearance 
upon earth of such a personality as Jesus 
of Nazareth seems to have been.” The 
truth may lie somewhere between the two 


opinions. To all endeavors such as that 
of Professor Beecher to’ read the Scrip- 
tures for one’s self in their own light, to 
hold by the truth in oider views and to 
improve upon it where possible, there 
should be given the most cordial wel- 
come. It is not always the most radical 
who most serves the cause of progress. 


ed] 


The Growth of Christian Faith. By George 
Ferries, M.A.,D.D. New York: Import- 
ed by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Dr. Ferries’s subject is not the devel- 
opment of Christian belief thruout the 
ages, but the attainment of faith on the 
part of an individual, and its growth to 
full and proper content and strength. 
He writes for those who find religion 
difficult, or who at least have difficulty 
with the prevalent Christian creeds, be- 
cause of the convictions forced upon 
them by natural science and their occu- 
pation, to an almost absorbing degree, in 
material pursuits. The spirit of the au- 
thor is excellent, kindly, sympathetic 
with those who cannot accept the author- 
ity of either Church or Bible, patient in 
the full and fair consideration of all ob- 
structions in the way of honest belief, 
and yet optimistic and hopeful always 
that vital and real faith in a good God 
is possible to every earnest seeker. 

Dr. Ferries believes in full considera- 
tion of every Christian doctrine, in the 
light of the widest and best knowledge 
up to date, and he does not make the 
mistake of demanding too much dogma 
of a beginner nor attempting to force an 
entire doctrinal system upon one who 
feels the force of but a few of its truths. 
In this spirit he seeks to show how cne 
can make natural and healthful progress 
to full enjoyment of the Christian veri- 
ties, and how such large matters as mira- 
cles and the supernatural, forgiveness of 
sin and atonement thru Christ, should be 
approached and understood. The book 
contains much helpful truth and sound 
counsel, but the author lacks grip of his 
subject as a whole, and particularly 
power. of co-ordination and arrancement 
of his thought, so that the work lacks 
clearness and cleanness of presentation, 
and orderliness of argument and instruc- 
tion. It has the appearance of the first 
draft of what might be made a very good 
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book, if a more logical scheme or plan 
could be found, discussions not germane 
to the main theme expunged, and that 
theme—how a man of today can find his 
way to the Christian God—gripped a lit- 
tle more firmly and thought out to a fin- 
ish with somewhat greater thoroness. 


& 


Literary Notes 


Tue best description of the old San Fran- 
cisco, a city that was passing even before the 
earthquake and the fire wiped it out, was writ- 
ten three days after the disaster by Will Irwin. 
It is a description so lovingly written, so full of 
local color and life, that we are glad to see it 
published in book form under the title of The 
City That Was. (B. W. Heubsch, New York. 
50 cents. ) 


....The heart of the book-lover will be glad- 
dened by the announcement made by Putnams 
of their new Jroquois Edition of Cooper’s Com- 
plete Works in 35 volumes. The introduction 
by William Crary Brownell defends Cooper 
against the conventional charges that his red 
men are too noble, his women wooden and his 
romance artificial. The edition is illustrated by 
Darley’s original steel engravings and by mod- 
ern sketches. os 


....The art which makes the advertising 
pages of modern magazines as readable and 
often more profitable to read than the purely 
literary matter has been so recently developed 
that many readers are not even aware of its ex- 
istence, and certainly know little of its princi- 
ples and methods. To such people the book 
entitled The Principles of Practical Publicity, 
by Truman A. De Weese, will be a revelation, 
while to the man who has anything to sell it 
will be a good investment. That the author is 
a man who knows his subject is evidenced by 
the fact that he has thrust the new-fangled 
food he advertises into the most conservative 
mouths by skillful advertising. This discussion 
of the relative advantages of the different 
forms of advertising and how to make the 
most of space is illlustrated with numerous ex- 
amples of successful publicity. It is unneces- 
sary to say that he is an interesting writer— 
every good advertising man has to be now- 
adays. (Published by the author, Buffalo, 
N. Y. $2.) 


Pebbles 


Tue wages of gin is breath! 
_—Harvard Lampoon. 


“A NOSE by any other name would smell as 
well.”—Princeton Tiger. 

AFTER a man passes sixty, his whiskers begin 
to look as if he had forgotten to keep moth 
balls in them.—Atchison Globe. 


“Was the earthquake scene realistic?” 
“Sure, it brought down the house.”—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


Grover CLEVELAND boasts that he never had 
a manuscript rejected by a publisher. Grover 
ought to try to write something incog.—.4/- 
anta Constitution. 


_“Dip your children get thru the Fourth all 
right ?” 

“Yes. Thank heaven, they were both down 
with scarlet fever.’—Chicago Record-Herald 


MotHer—Johnny did you get those grass 
stains off your stockings? 

Four-Year-Old Johnny—No, mamma; | got 
them off the grass.—Princeton Tiger. ; 


TELEGRAPHIC news today discloses that a cer- 
tain religious order in the Philippines is known 
as the Fuzzy Wuzzies. How does that appeal 
to your ideal of all that 1s sacred ?—Afciis.in 
Globe. 


PATRIOTIC BLOOD. 


His great-great-great-grandfather crossed the 
Delaware with George, 

And in his country’s service lost two toes ai 
Valley Forge, 

Where the frost king, keeping busy all that 
dreadful winter thru, 

Very nearly did for Freedom what the British 
failed to do. 


His great-great-grandpa nobly put his priv2te 
cares away 

And, hurrahing for his country, went w:t! 
Jackson to the fray; 

Many a crimson-coated warrior he dispatched 
to kingdom come 

that great day at New Orleans, where he 

bravely lost a thumb. 


His great-grandad was eager, when his country 
called, to go, 

And, with “Rough and Ready” Taylor, he did 
things in Mexico; 

After humbling Buena Vista he assailed 
Chapultepec, 

Where he lost a collar button and a section « 
his neck. 


When the guns roared at Fort Sumter his 
grandfather tarried not, 

But went forth to save the country, bravely 
facing shell and shot; 

He did wonders at Antietam, fighting under 
“Little Mac,” 

And at Bull Run he was foremost till he fell 
and sprained his back. 


His father was no laggard when poor, bleeding 
Cuba cried 

For the precious boon of freedom that so long 

: had been denied ; 

Like a knight he marched with Shafter, and 
was nearly put to rest 

By an army mule that kicked him in the 
stomach at Key West. 


And our hero, the descendant of the warriors 
listed here, 

Though a child, has nobly given up three teeth 
and half an ear; 

Cheer him, cheer him for the service that he 
nobly does the state, 

He may yet get blown to pieces on the day we 
celebrate. —Life. 
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Editorials 


““No Labels” 


SECRETARY WILSON, who, as head of 
the Department of Agriculture, has the 
duty of enforcing the new meat-inspec- 
tion law, says the packers will get no 
labels if they resist in any way the work 
of the inspectors. That means that the 
law will thus enforce itself, for the pack- 
ers cannot send out their product with- 
out labels; that is, they can do no busi- 
ness, can make no sales. Secretary Wil- 
son has three million dollars to execute 
the law with, and he, will have a plenty 
of inspectors, and they will watch the 
process from the hoof to the can. The 
packers will be required to secure abso- 
lute cleanliness and decency, so that the 
public can be assured that the meat of- 
fered in the markets is in a fit condition 
for food. If in any way the packers try 
to hinder full inspection they will get no 
labels; they will be shut out from the 
market. So everything now depends on 
the faithfulness of the inspection. We 
believe the inspection can and will be 
made thoro and honest, altho we re- 
member the complaints against the cot- 
ton reports in the same Department. 

The packers have had a severe lesson, 
that kind of a lesson which ought to 
teach them that decency, as well as hon- 
esty, is the best policy, and cleanliness 
next to godliness. They have been held 
up to disgrace before the whole country 
and the world. The complaints against 
them have been proved, and there are 
yet other reports, no less severe, that 
have been withheld from publication. 
Enough has been discovered and pub- 
lished to cover the packers with shame; 
and, what concerns them more, their profits 
have been seriously affected. Their sales 
in this country have been reduced, and 
those abroad almost cut off. One Euro- 
pean nation after another has shut the 
doors against them. The action of our 
Government in, thus diminishing our ex- 
ports for a season has been courageous 
and self - sacrificing, and in the line of 
that absolute honesty which should con- 
trol nations as well as individuals. But 
is has further stirred up other countries 


_» inspect their own packing - houses; 
and they have found in England, and we 
presume elsewhere, that the same evils 
exist. 


In the end this exposure will not in- 
jure the meat trade. People will have 
meat, and they will have more than is 
good for them. The vegetarians may be 
right, and their sentimental argument is 
as strong as their hygienic, but it will be 
long before they correct the taste of the 
people. The assurance of good and hon- 
est inspection will satisfy the people be- 
fore long, and the foreign trade will re- 
turn. People will buy where they can 
get their goods cheapest. 

It is interesting to see how the na- 
tional Government is extending its au- 
thority. This duty of inspecting and so 
controlling the abattoirs in Chicago 
would not have been thought any part of 
the concern of Congress a few years 
ago. That would have been supposed to 
be the exclusive duty of the Legislature 
of Illinois. But that provision of the 
Constitution which gives Congress con- 
trol of interstate commerce is of tre- 
mendous and unsuspected scope. It is 
that which has given Congress the right 
to control railroad rates and forbid dis- 
crimination. It is that which makes it 
illegal for a State to prevent the send- 
ing of liquors from one State to an- 
other. And now it allows Congress to 
put inspectors in every packing - house 
which expects to market its products 
outside its own State. Just so a pure- 
food bill can be enacted, because the food 
is to cross State lines. And the beauty 
of it is that now nobody objects to all 
this centralization. Even those States 
which have fought for State rights are 
so thoroly converted that they join in the 
most drastic provisions. They have 
learned to care more for people’s rights 
than for those of their States. They 
want the labels which assure them of 
good food in their kitchens and on their 
tables. 


We have not yet come to the end of 
this centralization. We are not so local 
in our interests as we were a hundred or 
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even fifty years ago. It is the extension 
of rapid communication which is break- 
ing down the lines of division. Towns 
or cities cannot control trolley lines, be- 
cause they run from one town to an- 
other. The State cannot own the rail- 
roads, as Mr. Bryan advised a few years 
ago, because the railroads do not re- 
spect State boundaries. By the necessity 
of things, with the growth of railroads, 
trolley lines, telegraphs, telephones and 
all sorts of internal commerce the coun- 
ty absorbs the power of the town, the 
State that of the county, and the National 
Government that of the State. So we 
have to interpret our Constitution to suit 
our necessities, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture puts labels on the tin cans of 
Packingtown, and other kinds of food 
will follow the same line. One of these 
days the National Government will own 
the railroads and telegraphs and tele- 
phones and other public utilities, as the 
little colony of New Zealand is setting 
us the fullest example. 


& 


The Disadvantages of Durability 


Amp the general deploring of the de- 
struction of San Francisco there is often 
heard one compensatory suggestion, that 
the sweeping of the site clear of the old 
buildings by fire will ultimately prove to 
be a benefit, for it will permit its re- 
building in an improved form. In proof 
of this Chicago and Baltimore are 
pointed out as examples of advantages of 
such wholesale destruction. This calls 
attention to a fact often ignored, that 
durability is not in itself to be regarded 
as an advantage in all cases. _ All prog- 
ress involves change, and change is hin- 
dered by the permanence of material 
forms. Therefore as civilization ad- 
vances and progress becomes recognized 
as a factor in it, permanence is seen to 
be an impediment and the tools and trap- 
pings of life are made less durable. A 
visit to a museum, the only place where 
durability is a positive advantage, will 
show this. The furniture of our an- 
cestors was heavier and solider than 
ours, except where fashion has dictated’a 
temporary reversion to earlier forms. 
Their books were printed and bound 
more durably. Their machines and 
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utensils were more substantially built. 
Their clothing and houses were made to 
last longer, much longer in many cases 
than they should have lasted. 

Perhaps our ancestors did this be- 
cause they were more conceited than we 
are. They had less confidence in us than 
we have in our descendants. For we 
now believe that our children will under- 
stand better than we the art of living and 
will think our appliances crude and un- 
satisfactory. In fact we hope that we 
ourselves may live to outgrow them and 
discard them as we have others. We 
could not stand it to live in a medieval 
palace and we hope that posterity will 
find our finest mansions cramped, incon- 
venient, ugly and unsanitary. He who 
builds. an edifice to last five hundred 
years lacks faith in the future. The me- 
dieval cathedral builders were conspicu- 
ous for this lack of faith. They did not 
believe that posterity would devise any 
better form of worship than that they 
knew, and in most places their lack of 
confidence in the religious evolution of 
their des¢endants has proved justified. 
Those who raised the’ pillars of Karnak 
thought that the worship of Osiris would 
never die, and those who laid the stones 
of the Parthenon believed that so long 
as they remained one upon another pro- 
cessions would go up‘to lay the peplus 
upon the knees of Athena. 

So we when we build an unnecessaril\ 
substantial capitol or cathedral are pre- 
suming to dictate what shall be political 
machinery and the form of worship of 
the people who are to live in this land 
hundreds of years hence. The Houses 
of Parliament, built fifty years ago and 
costing $15,000,000, are already absurilly 
inadequate for their purposes. The 
House of Commons is too small and the 
House of Lords too big, because Sir 
Charles Barry, its architect, did not fore- 
see the development of democracy. He 
was not to blame for not foreseeing it. 
He was only to blame for thinking he 
could. Many of our public buildings are 
about’ as bad. The magnificent post- 
office building recently erected in Chi- 
cago was antiquated before it was com- 
pleted on account of the improvements 
in the methods of handling the mails. 
The temporary brick building without 
architectural pretensions was so much 
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more convenient and economical in run- 
ning that the clerks objected to moving 
into the new edifice prepared for them. 
In New York a lot with a building on it 
more than twenty years old is apt to be 
worth less than a vacant lot. 

The colleges of Oxford are the ad- 
miration of tourists who see them from 
the outside, but our American Rhodesians 
who have to live in them find them pain- 
fully lacking in the conveniences and 
decencies of modern life. Ancestral 
manors are very delightful as residences 
provided one can have his rooms in the 
new wing. It seems to have been a: very 
common error of our forefathers that we 
would want to live in their houses. We 
don’t, but we often have to. The further 
back we go in historic times the more 
dominant this error and the more sub- 
stantial the buildings. No more endur- 
ing mass of masonry can be constructed 
than the oldest building known to us, the 
Egyptian pyramid, and we are obliged to 
admit that it was perfectly satisfactory 
to its tenant for some thousands of years. 
But that was because Cheops was a dead 
man all the time he lived in it. 

It is because good buildings are un- 


fortunately so expensive and enduring 
that architecture is more backward than 


the other arts. It cannot, by the nature 
of its material, keep pace with increase 
in knowledge and advance in taste. Con- 
sequently our streets are disfigured with 
anachronistic architecture. We do busi- 
ness in Greek temples, worship in Gothic 
churches and live in Renaissance cha- 
teaux. Our flats are all made to fit the 
average family and the result is that the 
family has to be made to fit the average 
flat. Thus the Procrustean rule of the 
builder regulates the evolution of the 
human race. 

We bring out these instances to show 
that permanence in buildings is not a de- 
sirable quality in itself, but rather a 
necessary evil, and as such to be deplored 
and minimized. No way out of the 
difficulty is yet in sight. The Japanese 
dwelling house, quickly and cheaply built 
of wood with movable paper partitions, 
presents some attractive features, but is 
manifestly impossible in our large cities 
and with our mode of life. Possibly 
some relief may come from concrete con- 
struction, which promises to furnish us 
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with a more adaptable and _ serviceable 
material than any before used by man. 
Perhaps, also, some way, of utilizing it 
may be devised so that a building will 
last as long as it is wanted and no longer. 

In the case of clothing, the prospect of 
more ephemeral material is better. The 
days when the leathern jerkin was 
handed down from father to son, and the 
mother endowed her daughter with her 
silk dress, are gone forever. Our mer- 
chants do not find it advantageous as 
formerly to claim that the clothing they 
wish to sell will “last a lifetime.” They 
have changed their allurement and now 
tell us that “it is so cheap you can afford 
to throw it away whenever you get tired 
of it.” This shows a great progress 
toward the recognition of the evil of 
durability. The qualities to be desired in 
clothes are comfort, cheapness, beauty, 
convenience, cleanliness, style, protection, 
and the like. But durability is not among 
them, except insofar as it is necessary to 
secure one of these positive advantages, 
especially cheapness. 

We ought never to wash our clothes. 
It is a very disagreeable, expensive and 
ineffectual process of purification. Burn- 
ing is far better. If clothing were cheap 
enough and easily obtainable’ we would 
never think of wearing the same garment 
twice. Already this ideal is practicable, 
to a great extent. Handkerchiefs, col- 
lars and socks, made of paper or cheap 
cloth and thrown away after use, would 
now be preferred by most people of nice 
habits were it not that fashion, always 
aristocratic, that is to say, reactionary, in 
its tendency, decrees in favor of the old- 
fashioned and unsanitary durable mate- 
rials. But progress toward the perish- 
able cannot be altogether prevented. A 
substitute for leather, cheaper and less 
durable, will probably be invented. Wood 
pulp and other paper fiber can be util- 
ized in innumerable new forms. Soon 
we shall be able to discharge the silk 
worm, for it cannot compete with a 
machine which spins millions of threads 
from a barrel full of collodion. 

A suit of clothing, to be perfect fitting 
and clean, must constantly be destroyed 
and renewed. Such a suit we have as 
our skin, which is continually changing 
and is completely renewed at least once 
a month. Upon this ideal of nature we 
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should model our artificial integuments, 
our clothing and our houses. 


a 
The Social Inspiration of Art 


By far the most serious and satisfy- 
ing estimate of the success and failure 
that marked the life of Stanford White, 
which has thus far appeared in the pub- 
lic prints, was an editorial in the Even- 
ing Post on “The Artist in Our World.” 
Generously recognizing the extraordi- 
nary gifts of this man, so tragically re- 
moved, the writer attempted to find a 
more than superficial explanation of 
White’s failure to achieve a great total 
of artistic creation. Other artists have, 
like him, yielded to temptation, yet, with 
no greater genius than his, they have left 
a large product of imperishable work. 
Something more than the weaknesses of 
individual character, therefore, must be 
sought in explanation of this particular 
case. 

The explanation offered by the Post 
is unquestionably, within its limits, the 
true one. The social world in which 


White lived, and within which he found 
his patrons, was not sufficiently advanced 
in its own knowledge and appreciation 
of art to call forth persistently and in- 
sistently the noblest efforts of the great- 


est minds. New to the enjoyment of 
opulence, intoxicated with novel pleas- 
ures, unfamiliar with the art of the past, 
and without critical standards, it needed 
itself to be inspired and led. It could not 
remorselessly demand. In such a social 
world, the artist of austere character, 
serving no gods but those of art, might 
conceivably force upon his patrons work 
of the highest order, which they could 
but imperfectly understand. And by so 


doing he might gradually exalt the taste- 


of his generation. But the artist fond 
of the pleasures of life as much as of his 
work finds himself in such a world 
easily falling below his own ideals, and 
gradually surrendering to other allure- 
ments than those of creative activity. 
The American public was not ready to 
make the most of a Stanford White, or 
even to afford him the opportunity to 
make the most of America. 

This explanation, we say, is true with- 
in its limits. But it leaves something 
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still to be said. We must look yet deeper 
into the sources of great art, and of the 
achievements of its greatest creators, be- 
fore we can fully understand how easy it 
is for the world to lose much of the best 
that is always easily within its grasp. In 
every age gifted men are born, only to 
perish before they find expression in en- 
during work, and it is not merely be- 
cause the community in which they ap- 
pear is crude that their talents run tc 
waste. 

No really great art has ever been be- 
queathed to mankind by an intensely in- 
dividualistic community. It is true that 
there have been individual patrons of 
art, princes of the state and of the 
Church, rich merchants of Venice, of 
Genoa and of Holland, who have lavish- 
ly bestowed their wealth on the best art- 
ists of their day. But the art thus called 
forth has not been supreme, and there is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that 
in this New World, any more than in the 
Old, the patronage extended by pluto- 
crats, even tho they should presently ac- 
quire a critical knowledge, will ever in- 
spire and sustain an artistic activity that 
will place our land among originators of 
the noblest works. 

Great art is a product of the com- 
munal, the public, spirit. The greatest 
artists have created for the public, not 
primarily or chiefly for individuals. The 
Parthenon was a civic and religious tem- 
ple, and the thousand lesser temples of 
Athens, of Corinth, of Syracuse, were, 
like the Parthenon, an expression of the 
social spirit in its freest and noblest man- 
ifestations. Even in Rome, the proud 
city of wanton personal luxury, it is the 
creations of the social spirit that survive 
in colossal grandeur to the present day. 
The Forum, the Coliseum, the Aque- 
duct, these were for the people and of 
the people. The almost equally sublime 
creations of ‘medieval and of Renais- 
sance art tell us the same story. The 
castles of Normandy and of the Loire, 
not less than those along the Rhine, 
doubtless may be classed as products of 
a ruthless individualism, but not s0 
Saint Etienne du Mont, the Notre Dame, 
the perfect Amiens, or the unapproach- 
able Cathedral of Cologne. No indi- 
vidual baron, of war or of commerce, 
called forth these. The common people 
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reared them, and even the names of their 
designers and master workmen are in 
most instances forgotten. Florence was 
a town of mighty merchant princes, and 
they were generous patrons of art. But 
it was collectively, as a community, that 
they reared the Duomo of Giotto and 
Brunelleschi. At Milan one may see 
the soul of individualism in the gloomy 
brick and mortar of the old castles, but 
it was not individualism that wrought 
the Saint Ambrogio and its Palliotto, or 
San Eustorgio, or the exquisite Certosa 
di Pavia. Even in the ruder period of 
Italian art, the same contrast between 
the littleness of individualism and the 
sublimity of the collective spirit may ev- 
erywhere be seen. Go, if you doubt this, 
to old Verona. Stand by the tombs of 
the Scaligeri—of Martino II, Can 
Grande II, Alboino I, Bartolomineo and 
Can Signorio — arrogant lords, ruthless 
spoilers, and be impressed with their 
glory and the workmanship if the artists 
whom they commanded, and then, when 
you have seen it all, go across to quaint 
and rare San Zeno, and ask yourself 
which assures you of the deeper artistic 
inspiration. 

Some day, in America too, we shall 
have a noble art. But it will not be while 
the individualistic spirit is as rampant as 
it has been and still is. It will not be 
while the most cultivated critics that we 
have get no further in their social 
philosophy than the writer whose par- 
tial explanation of our present short- 
comings suggested these reflections of 
our own. But the public spirit exists in 
our land. It will grow more and more. 
It will take over from our individualistic 
lords and masters some of the economic 
privileges which they illegitimately en- 
joy, and in thereby cutting short the 
career of some would-be patrons of art 
will breathe the breath of life into a peo- 
ple that, in its growth and aspiration, 
will become, like public-spirited peoples 
of old, artistically creative. Let us not 
commit the folly of some strangely blind- 
ed critics, of apologizing for the pluto- 
cratic spirit in the expectation that from 
such a source an American art will 
spring. We shall have great artists 
when we have a great public to call their 
genius into creative life. 
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CuHautTaugua led the way. It was a 
stroke of genius on the part of Bishop 
Vincent. The beginning was humble, but 
the fulfilment is already a marvel. Best 
of all it has led the way toward liberality 
and good fellowship in theological as 
well as educational affairs. Greenacre of 
the Piscataqua followed on a somewhat 
more radical basis. Down in Maine the 
sentiment was more strictly to create a 
comparative study of religions and to 
bring about a unity of fellowship. Great 
music has always been a feature of the 
(areenacre conferences, and here have re- 
sorted many of those sick hearts that 
needed healing more than _ teaching. 
Thomas Davidson’s school in the Adiron- 
dacks aimed to gather into a circle of in- 
timate friendship a few hungry seekers 
for truth and right. His maxim was 
“Remember that Heaven itself can be 
nothing but the intimacy of pure and 
noble souls.” The Concord school, with 
W. T. Harris as leader, was more deeply 
philosophical, and its debates would have 
honored the Academe of Athens. 

The old-fashioned college held its 
Commencement late in July; sometimes 
in August. 


Gradually this graduating 
day retreated out of the summer months 
and is now to be found in the middle of 


June. The winter vacations have short- 
ened, for in these days very few boys go 
out during the winter months to teach— 
thereby helping themselves to pay their 
board bills and term accounts. It is due 
to this change that so many of our col- 
leges and universities are now carrying 
on summer schools. Not a little, how- 
ever, is due to the growth of interest in 
scientific studies. These have not yet se- 
cured complete recognition in the regu- 
lar curriculum. Agassiz’s summer school 
at Penikese Island was an expression of 
the conviction of that great teacher that 
our college courses needed supplement- 
ing. Then came the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole. Now there 
is scarcely to be found a college in the 
United States or a normal school that 
does not hold a summer session. The 
Yale school we note offers courses in 
anatomy, art, biology, chemistry, com- 
mercial geography, education, geology, 
languages, mathematics, physical educa- 
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tion, physics, physiology, psychology, 
rhetoric and school administration. This 
is a fair sample of what is offered by the 
State and municipal universities, both 
East and West. We have before us a list 
of about twenty-five such schools in the 
Eastern States and about the same num- 
ber in the Western States. More notable 
perhaps is the fact that the Southern 
States are holding a number proportion- 
ately as large, besides midwinter schools 
of the Chautauqua sort. These occur 
during the tourist days, and receive at- 
tention fully equal to that of the North- 
ern Chautauquas. Our original Chau- 
tauqua has, by the way, biased its courses 
of late quite largely toward domestic and 
craft sciences. It has a department of 
physical edtication, another of practical 
arts, another of arts and crafts and still 
another of domestic science. 

Far above the level of the sea, altho 
still in a valley of the. Tennessee River, 
surrounded by mountain peaks, is held 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
‘summer schools of the United States. 
About forty States are represented, with 
nearly two thousand in average attend- 
ance. The students consist of teachers 
from kindergartners to university pro- 
fessors ; and the work of the school cov- 
ers topics adapted to every grade from 
the primary school to philosophy and 
higher mathematics. Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty courses are offered. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to drawing, music, 
nature study, manual training and eco- 
nomics. This school, like that at Green- 
acre, makes much of music. Some of 
the most famous singers, heard elsewhere 
only in the larger cities, are present. This 
is possible because these schools offer a 
true vacation retreat, with every possible 
combination of rustic retirement with 
modern conveniences. Held in associa- 
tion with the University of Tennessee, 
rooms and board can be had at a low 
cost. Perhaps the most interesting feat- 
ure of this school is the creation of a 
National Gild of Play and the recogni- 
tion of play as an important method of 
education. A unique, and we believe a 
very important, feature is another gild, 
or league, of national story-tellers. The 
field work is the more prominent, and 
probably the most important, Work is 
done with note hook and pencil as well 


as with tools. One may look from the 
hights where this school is gathered one 
hundred miles to the west and then again 
to the east. It is an ideal spot for the 
friends of education to gather from all 
quarters of the country. 

This general movement has reached 
over to take possession of some of the 
summer camps of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Two weeks ago 
over six hundred college boys met at 
Northfield and last week Yale had a con- 
ference at the beautiful foothills of the 
Berkshires, at Lakeville, Conn., where 
nearly two hundred of her students at- 
tended. The clean, modest, manly, earn- 
est faces of these young Yalensians was 
one of the pleasantest sights the present 
writer has ever seen. And the girls of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, who had their conference at Silver 
Lake the other day, were almost eight 
hundred in number. Dr. Henderson's 
Marienfeld summer camp for boys is a 
completer development of the same 
thought. A few of the churches are also 
already in the field. The pastors may 
still hold on to their summer vacation, but 
not a few of them believe that their va- 
cation can coincide with a good deal of 
nature study and_ instructive work. 
Abraham Lincoln Center, of Chicago, 
which, by the way, is a church, sends out 
a midsummer bulletin, which announces 
not only a series of summer church lec- 
tures, of a very practical sort, but an ex- 
tension school to be held on the banks of 
one of the Wisconsin lakes. There will 
be classes in religion and other classes in 
domestic economy, while literature will 
be dispensed to audiences of a somewhat 
transitory sort. We note that Brown- 
ing is a specially favored author. In do- 
mestic science, cooking, hygiene, home 
nursing, dietetics, sewing and millinery 
will all be taught. Will this hecome the 
ideal church vacation, when the pastor 
takes with him into the country a good 
portion of his city auditors, and enlarges 
his sphere of influence? Will he be 
worn out more rapidly by this sort of va- 
cation life than by the ordinary ex- 
haustion of having nothing to do except 
to enjoy himself? 

We have to note that these summer 
schools, unlike our colleges and universi- 
ties, are devoid of traditions. This is 
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true not only of their methods, but of the 
notable absence of such inheritances as 
hazing. There are social functions of a 
natural sort, impromptu as well as in- 
expensive; but athletics, as far as the 
present, is not known. by intercollegiate 
games. The time is fully occupied with 
eager students, who do not need the 
supervision and authority of a board of 
government. The methods remind us 
very closely of the original university, as 
it existed in the time of Abelard. There 
are rules, but they affect only the con- 
venience, and the more ready acquire- 
ment of knowledge, on the part of stu- 
dents and teachers alike. Instructors are 
themselves also pupils, and this is wise, 
for in reality true education never ends. 
Adults are quite as much in evidence as 
young people. Many executive minds, 
not elsewhere regularly utilized as edu- 
cators, here are made available for splen- 
did work. Perhaps the most prominent 
feature of these schools is self-direetion ; 
and as a consequence there is a strong 
tendency toward the acquirement of that 
faculty, which is so seriously lacking in 
our college training. . The bias is, of 
course, strongly toward what we have 
learned to call nature study. Object les- 
sons are everywhere, and the true, which 
underlies the beautiful in the open fields 
everywhere, is revealed. So the summer 
school is getting to be an established feat- 
ure of American life; and it is enlarg- 
ing and enriching the sphere of educa- 
tion. Altogether they constitute a nat- 
ural evolution of new thought and new 
aspiration. They may at some time 
coalesce, and constitute a complete sys- 
tem, covering the whole of the United 
States. 


a 
Lyman J. Gage Among the 
Theosophists 


Mr. Lyman J. GaGE was a successful 
bank president and a skilled financier, 


who was made Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is now retired from busi- 
ness and politics, and has gone to Cali- 
fornia to live in a Theosophist colony at 
Point Loma, presided over by one Mrs. 
Tingley, Purple Mother of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, who, after. various 
agama births and rebirths in 
which 


“Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt, 

Illuminate, adept, transcendent, 

[She] ivy-like lived and died, and again lived 
Resuscitant,” 

has again revisited these glimpses of the 
moon. In this her present sojourn on the 
planet she bears the name of her third 
husband; and the spirits of Madame 
Blavatsky and of William Q. Judge have 
entered into her, and very likely seven 
other spirits worse than they, if possible. 

And Lyman J. Gage is reported a dis- 
ciple, persuaded by his wife, and will 
learn the incomprehensible mysteries 
of the Yogi philosophy. Having reached 
the age of threescore and ten, and hav- 
ing laid aside the business whose science 
he knew by careful experimental study, 
he becomes a pupil in a subject to which 
he had paid no attention, and says he 
“would consider it honorable to be re- 
lated” to Mrs. Tingley’s Raja Yoga 
school. 

And what special qualifications has 
Mrs. Tingley to teach Lyman J. Gage, 
or any other old or young pupil, apart 
from what she says she acquired in 
her reincarnation? She was brought up 
in a saloon, educated in a convent, and 
married first a printer, then a saloon- 
keeper and for her last venture a sten- 
ographer. She dabbled first in hyp- 
notism and spiritualism, gave seances, 
then joined Mr. Judge, who was, with 
Mr. Olcott, after the death of Madame 
Blavatsky, the head of the Theosophists 
of the world. When Mr. Judge died the 
organization went very much to pieces, 
and Mrs. Tingley clainied the succession 
and gathered certain fragments about 
California, which is nearer the original 
source of the mysteries, in India. She 
was known for a while as the Veiled 
Mahatma, but in 1898 she became su- 
preme head of the Brotherhood, and is 
recognized as the inspired successor of 
Confucius, Buddha, Jesus Christ and 
Mohammed. 

There is not an essential and peculiar 
teaching of theosophy which has a parti- 
cle of evidence behind it. It is utter as- 
sumption and spun moonshine, spun out 
of the busy idleness of a dreamy brain. 
Its central doctrine is the reincarnation 
of souls; but what proof is there of it? 
Not the slightest. Only some old dron- 
ing fakir, spent with a year’s contem- 
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plation of his own navel, conceived the 
idea ; and others, who knew no more, de- 
clared that so wise a recluse and philoso- 
pher must know, and they believed him; 
and the doctrine grew in India, and then 
Mrs. Besant and Colonel Olcott and Mr. 
Judge, who thought there must be truth 
in what was past comprehension and 
lacked proof, accepted the system and 
found followers as credulous as they. 
Every other doctrine, like metempsycho- 
sis or like the Hindu foundations of the 
world, rests on an elephant, which is on 
a tortoise, which is on something else, 
and so on, until the lowest one rests on— 
nothing. The astral body, which is the 
form on which the physical body is built, 
is one of these notions. They are base- 
less, unproved, quite imaginative, where 
they can be understood. Let us quote a 


luminous statement by Mr. Judge, taken 
from his exposition of theosophy : 


“In manifesting itself the spirit matter differ- 
entiates itself on seven planes [why seven?], 
which are of progressive density down to that 
within our sensuous perception [how does he 
know about what is above our perception?], 
the substance in all being the same, but differ- 
ing in the preparation of its two compound 
elements [spirit and matter]. Thru all thrill 
ceaselessly vibrations which are the inexhaust- 
ible impulse from the First Cause. These vi- 
brations are distinct, each from all the others, 
and each always the same in mode upon every 
plane, but differing in rate according to the 
rarity or density of the substance of the plane.” 


How perspicuous! And how does he 
know? This is the spinning of the cob- 
webs of moonshine, without science or 
sense; and this is the stuff that the ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury in his old age 
has gone to learn, but even more mud- 
dled by the maunderings of a mistress of 
occultism and hypnotic seances. 

How is this to be explained? And 
equally how do we explain the attraction 
af other inspired claimants to apodictic 
mystery, such as Mrs. Eddy and all the 
other teachers of the infatuations of 
Christian or metaphysical “science,” 
with all their Hindu and Persian con- 
geners? 

It is partly to be explained by the gen- 
eral diffusion of ignorance. Mr. Gage’s 
school life ended when at the age of sev- 
enteen he entered a bank as office boy. 
A multitude of others have no experi- 


ence in the study of evidence. They 
know nothing of the methods of re- 
search. When they are told, with an air 
of pompous profundity, that a thing is 
so, they know no better than to take the 
word even of a charlatan. They must 
believe somebody, why not these who 
claim to know so much? 

Another explanation is in the excel- 
lent ethics which the spurious philosophy 
adds to its teaching. All these cults, 
theosophy, Christian Science, metaphysi- 
cal science, Babism, have taken almost 
unchanged the ethics of Christianity, and 
they furbish it up as something else, old 
as Buddha or Confucius or Zoroaster, 
the very essence of Brahma. In India 
these sects are recognized as_ reforma- 
tions, either of Buddhism or Brahmin- 
ism, like the Brahmo Somaj and the 
Adya Somaj; but here they quite ignore 
the Christianity which gives them all 
their worth. A man whose life has been 
spent with very little knowledge of 
Christianity has the supreme duties of 
love and self-sacrifice first brought to 
him under an unfamiliar name, ‘and he 
must admire them, and, it may be, he 
accepts them, accepts the fruits of 
Christianity and does not suspect from 
whence they come ; that what he has just 
learned is what the old Bible and the old 
Church has been teaching these nineteen 
centuries—only he did not know it. He 
may get the benefit of it, and become a 
genuine, but uninstructed, Christian, 
having learnt the doctrine under another 
name. The devils are cast out, but he 
follows not us, and we rejoice and for- 
bid him not. We only regret the obfus- 
cation of his philosophy, which he im- 
agines is true, because the ethics is true. 

These are the principal causes for the 
spread of such cults, which are not all 
bad and false. We might speak of the 
attraction to many minds of the vague, 
the transcendental and the mysterious; 
or of the passion which many rich and 
idle people feel to seek unusual paths 
which may ‘lead to occult knowledge, es- 
pecially of the future world. But let a 
man be once trained along the lines 
which consider the laws of evidence, and 
then let him be once suffused with the 
ethics of Christianity, and he is not very 
likely to wander along these byways. 
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The Battle With the Insects 


THE country editor has his troubles. 
It is not with trusts and rebates, nor with 
cyclones and hailstorms, but with insects 
—some of them small enough to class 
with bacteria, and hide in a can of break- 
fast food. It was in May, when the first 
leaves were hardly unrolled, and none of 
them were pressed out under the sad- 
irons of Mother Nature, that it became 
necessary to prepare kerosene emulsion 
and Bordeaux mixture. It was a ques- 
tion whether the currant worm or the 
editor should come out ahead in his 
garden. It is surely a shame to be 
whipped by bugs, and we were not. The 
whole family was called into council ; 
the multitudinous worms were eating 
fast on the luscious vegetation. All 
science was on our side, but speed on 
theirs. One boy, on his bicycle, hastened 
for materials—hard soap and kerosene, 
to be dissolved and churned, with a lib- 
eral admixture of white hellebore, sul- 
fate of copper and lime. Think of it, 
green atomies, the whole laboratory is 
arrayed against you; brains against in- 
stinct. Sprinkling this stuff on two acres 
of bushes was slow work. Another boy, 
with brains atop, invented a machine; a 
small barrel with spraying apparatus, to 
be drawn by a horse, and work auto- 
matically both to right and left. What 
chance has a worm or a bug or a sawfly 
in such a world as this! The editor’s 
heart softened, but not to the melting 
point. Two hours of San Juan ended 
in a total rout of the enemy, and no 
prisoners. 


Before this victory was complete the 
apple petals had fallen, and the codling 
moth was abroad—a delicate and fragile 
creature, such stuff as dreams are made 
of, a moonlight lover, but quite as fond 
of apples and pears. Left to themselves 
these light winged moths would monop- 
olize our orchards, and interfere, not only 
with the editor’s comfort, but with his 
income. In fact, this innocent looking 
creature has upset our foreign markets, 
as well as the home. For the sake of 
Berlin and Liverpool, as much as for 
our own apple-bins, we. rig another 
spray-cart, this time to throw solutions 
of arsenic and lime over the tallest 
orchard trees. Every apple and every 
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pear tree and every grape vine is to be 
thoroughly sprinkled, at least three times 
within the next six weeks. This is the 
baptism of Nature by the high priest 
It is the beautiful and effective 
prayer of doing. As a result our Spitz- 
enburgs and Baldwins are now expand- 
ing in clean beauty, suggestive of full 
barrels in October. The country editor 
feels warranted in counting this sort of 
chickens a little ahead of time, rubbing 
hands with considerable satisfaction. 
The fdliage is rich, and the crimson be- 
gins to show on his McIntosh and the 
yellow on his pippins. He has eaten his 
own strawberry shortcakes; and a daily 
bowl of fresh milk, with dead ripe black- 
berries bobbing about among the home- 
made bread, is just now the order of the 
day. Between the spoonfuls he thinks 
generously and pathetically of those who 
abide in city offices, and tread the pave- 
ment instead of the sod. He knows 
where there are rows of glasses of cur- 
rant jelly and gooseberry jam, pre- 
veniently stored for the fruitless days of 
winter. 

But it has been a fight from first to 
last. Not a fruit, nor a shrub, nor a tree, 
but we have quarreled over—we and the 
bugs, but we have conquered every time. 
Imagine a Nature in which we had no 
rivals. It would end in stupid surfeiting, 
and in a deadening of the senses. So it 
is that we go to school, and are taught 
observation, comparison, alertness, pre- 
cision and promptness, by the smallest of 
our rivals. There is not an insect that 
does not come in play to sharpen wit and 
make the senses keen. But imagine also 
the fate of those who held the globe be- 
fore our fruits were evolved, when there 
was little to contend for. It matters lit- 
tle whether the vegetarian is right or 
wrong, in a day when apples are crabs, 
and potatoes are poisonous. What a 
wealth of evolution is behind us, and 
quite as much of it has gone to the mak- 
ing of us as we have participated in the 
making. 

But philosophy is to be indulged only 
while we work. The charm of land 
culture is that one may think very fast 
while he labors. The brains and th 
hands can co-operate. Last night, while 
the air was charged with moisture, an in- 
visible spore bore down upon our 
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orchards and vineyards, and touched 
millions of leaves with a tiny torch of 
fire. Can our science come in once 
again to the rescue? It certainly will 
undertake to solve any problem in nature, 


and will sooner or later provide a remedy © 


for every ill. Bring out once more your 
apparatus for spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, and do it quickly—for faster 
than the fleetest wings comes this 
anthracnose—Greek for fire. On differ- 
ent trees it changes its nature, and never 
works alike in vineyard and in ogchard. 
It is a proud day for the landholder 
when he can walk to and fro, and com- 
mand these enemies to disappear. As 
we near the end of the summer there are 
fewer enemies to combat, and after that 
‘the harvesting comes in. The bins are 
to be filled, and the door closed for 
winter. 

The country editor has learned some- 
thing about ethics as well as dynamics, 
for he has had his sphere of vision en- 
larged. He has learned to read the 
fourth commandment, with emphasis on 
the charge to do a good round six days’ 
work, before he undertakes a Sabbath 
rest. He has got a new reading of “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
He sees out here in his garden that he 
is not separated from the crowd, but is 
nearer to the great people than when in 
a city, and it is from his garden and 
orchards that comfort and joy must be 
distributed. Here he is working, not for 
himself alone, but for those whom he 
can feed. He has found that the birds 
are his allies, and that the ravens feed 
every honest worker as generously as 
they fed the old Prophet; for his best 
berries are from plants sown by the birds. 
The robins sing for him and the fowls 
of the air work with him; but in turn 
he must work for them. The trees and 
the streams are his poets as well as his 
providers. There is nothing more uni- 
versal than obligation. Nature has a 
habit of giving us just about enough, 
and not much over. If every tree bore 
its fullest crop, and every grain came to 
its maximum bushels, each year, we 
should surfeit the market and bankrupt 
our homes. Out of ten or twelve crops, 
which is about what we grow on an in- 
tensive farm, Nature averages a failure 
for two or three each season; but that 
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always leaves enough. That tree that 
leans a little at the corner of the orchard 
gives us its ten barrels of apples, but 
only once in two years. On the bearing 
year it fills our cider barrel, and the sur- 
plus finds its market in some English 
family. Our cabbages will make sauer- 
kraut for Berlin. It is curious how we 
swap ideas the world over, for in ‘buying 
our fruit these folk also buy our science. 
We have equal need of theirs. So the 
shuttle of good will goes with the shuttle 
of trade and weaves the whole world 
together. By and by this sort of work 
will abolish battle-ships, and all such 
like humbugs. Our fighting will all go 
on in the garden. We shall know Bur- 
bank to be greater than any Napoleon, 
while Bailey will be Earl of the Empire 
State. It is a fine age this, whose arma- 
ment is turned against the foes of the 
common people, without regard to nation 
or race. 


& 


The White a0 the hot city “er 
Shirt-Waist y woman, except the 

one in mourning, wears a 
white shirt-waist. It is of thin lawn, and 
looks as cool as it really is. It is a sensi- 
ble garment, that fits the hot season. It 
indicates the sense of the fitness of 
things that belongs to the sex which 
wears it. On the same city streets are 
as many men, and nine out of ten of 
them has on a long black coat, that looks 
hot, that is hot, that is as ill-fitted to the 
season as the feminine garment is be- 
coming. It is not airy; it is stuffy. It 
seems to mark a lack of the sense of. the 
fitness of things on the part of the sex 
that wears it. The only men that look 
cool are the working men who have dis- 
carded coat and vest and have thus ar- 
rived at the shirt-waist, and the street 
sweepers, who are all clad in cool white. 
Why is it that in Porto Rico, or the 
Philippines, or China, or Japan a man 
can go to any evening party in white 
linen, but here in the United States 
does not venture in summer to walk the 
street thus sensibly clad? The street 
garments of our men and women are an 
evidence that man lags far behind 
woman in the sense of propriety, the 
sense of comfort, and we suspect, in a 
good many other kinds of sense. 





EDITORIAL 


There are barbarians the 
world over, in Pennsylvania 
as well as in old Moab. 
Some forty years ago there was found 
in Dhiban, the biblical Dibon, capital of 
Moab, a stone with an inscription in 
Phenician letters, giving the record of 
the victories of a Moabite King, men- 
tioned in the Bible, over his Israelite 
foes. It sounded just like a chapter 
from the Books of Kings. A squeeze of 
it was taken on paper, and it attracted 
great attention among scholars, not 
only on account of its contents, but be- 
cause it gave us the oldest dated monu- 
ment with the alphabet from which our 
alphabet is derived. But when a com- 
mission went to secure the stone for a 
museum they found that the fanatical 
Arabs had broken it to pieces, and much 
of it was lost. Those Arabs were angry 
about the attention it had gained, and 
so they destroyed a historical monument 
which time had spared for nearly twen- 
ty-eight hundred years. The other day 
an American Arab was guilty of similar 
barbarism in Millsborough, Pa. A so- 
called “Indian Altar Stone,” covered 
with figures of animals, was a most in- 
teresting relic of a former race; but the 
owner of the land, provoked because 
visitors trampled over his field to see it, 
blew it up with dynamite the other day. 
In France all historical monuments are 
listed and protected by law. A Church 
cannot destroy or sell its old pictures or 
silver without authority. Every one of 
our States ought to have a similar law 
which would preserve such relics from 
vandal barbarians. 


& 


The “Altar 
Stone” 


A Holy We do not much fear a Holy 
War War, that Moslem Jehad which 

the British Parliament was 
warned against the other day. We do 
not doubt that in Egypt, as well as in 
India, the natives do not love their 
British rulers and would be glad to get 
tid of them, while knowing that they 
were never before so well governed. The 
reason is, that the British show a sense 
of aloofness, of distant superiority ~ to 
the very proud people whom they rule. 
There is no fellowship of personal re- 
gard between them. We have the same 
diffculty in our colonies. But that does 
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not mean that there is much danger of a 
Holy War, even tho the Sultan feels 
himself constantly humiliated, and lately 
on the Sinaitré boundary dispute. A 
war of Islam against Christendom 
would speedily drive the Sultan out of 
Turkey and divide his possessions among 
the European Powers. It might make 
much trouble for awhile, and there 
would be massacres of Armenians, 
Greeks and Europeans in the Turkish 
possessions, but in India very little could 
be done, and as little in Egypt and the 
British and French Sudan, or in Algeria. 
The hold of France, England and Ger- 
many on Africa would not be in the least 
affected. We doubt not that the astute 
Sultan knows this perfectly well, and he 
would not dare to risk such a conflict 
which would bring political Islam to an 
utter end. 
ed 

The plan for a colony for co-operative 
living which Mr. Upton Sinclair pro- 
mulgated in THE INDEPENDENT of 
June 14th seems likely to materialize. 
Mr. Sinclair tells us that he has received 
seventy-five applications for membership, 
“none of them from cranks.” He has 
called a meeting for organization on the 
evening of July 17th at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, New York City. It is an inter- 
esting experiment and in.the right direc- 
tion, but its success will not depend so 
much upon its plan as how it is carried 
out. 

& 

People complain sometimes because 
we send so many lawyers to Congress. 
It is not strange that we do, for lawyers 
ought to know most about making laws. 
But no one should criticise the plan in 
this city by which the lawyers put up a 
ticket for the Supreme Court of the 
county. They have nominated thirteen 
judges, and they will put their own ticket 
in the field for election. The lawyers 
know best who are fit to sit on the bench. 


& 


It is well that our Government will in- 
sist in making our Minister to. Constan- 
tinople an Ambassador. We shall then 
have the right to demand audiences with 
the Sultan directly, and he will hear our 
complaints. directly, and there will be a 
chance of their being heard, 





Financial 


New York Bankers’ Meeting 


THE annual convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association was 
held last week in the Hotel Champlain, 
at Bluff Point. Lewis E. Pierson, presi- 
dent of the National Exchange Bank, of 
this city, was chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, and the president was 
Alfred H. Curtis, president of the Bank 
of North America. Mr. Curtis’s suc- 
cessor for the coming year is Elliott C. 
McDougall, president of the Bank of 
Buffalo, in the city of that name. Promi- 
nent features of the meeting were ad- 
dresses by Frank A. Vanderlip, vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
(New York), and Robert B. Armstrong, 
president of the Casualty Company of 
America and formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Vanderlip urged the grave need 
of legislation which would provide a 
scientific system of bank note currency. 
In financial legislation, he said, we had 
been opportunists, rarely doing anything 
until driven to it by the stress of depres- 
sion or panic, and then legislating with 
more haste than wisdom. Pointing out 
the lack of elasticity, he did not propose 
a complete plan of betterments, but said 
that two principles should be recognized 
—first, that there is no essential differ- 
ence between a bank credit in the form 
of a deposit and a bank credit in the 
form of currency; and second, that ade- 
quate redemption facilities are a certain 
bar to an overissue of circulating notes. 
If it were politically possible, it would 
be desirable to have a central Govern- 
ment bank, whose chief function would 
be rediscounting for other banks. Thru 
such a medium the principles of a scien- 
tific asset currency could be worked out. 
New York bankers, he said, should ac- 
cept financial leadership, which the coun- 
try would give to them if they should 
assume the _ responsibilities of New 
York’s financial position. They should 
study the currency problem, reach well- 
considered. conclusions, agree upon a 
course to be followed, and go before the 
country in support of it. 

Mr. Armstrong’s remarks were in the 
main a defense of corporations against 
the “indiscriminate denunciation of sen- 
sational newspapers, political dema- 
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gogs and professional reformers.” He 
deplored the “willingness of the Amer- 
ican people to string a corporation up to 
the nearest lamp-post.” The tone of 
much of his criticism is indicated by the 
following reference to the beef investi- 
gation : 

“Because a sensationalist wrote a book, a 
great industry was throttled over night. The 
man who wrote the book admitted that he did 
not care to improve conditions, but that he 
wrote it as a part of a Socialistic propaganda, 
In eagerness to reform all things, two estima- 
ble but impractical men made an investigation, 
and then the limelight was turned on. Foreign 
competitors, eager for any opportunity to assail 
American industry, seized the big stick, and 
under the glare of the calcium of sensational 
publicity dealt a blow to American packing 
house products from which it will take ten 
years to recover. Abuses there may have been; 
undoubtedly there were. And yet there are 
sincere people who believe that even a packer 
is entitled to some consideration.” 

The new officers, in addition to Presi- 
dent McDougall, are: Vice-president, 
Charles Elliot Warren, cashier of the 
Lincoln National Bank; secretary, E. 0. 
Eldredge, cashier of the New Amster- 
dam National Bank; treasurer, Hiram R. 
Smith, president of the Bank of Rock 
ville Center, Long Island. 

& 

Mortimer L. ScuirF, a member of 
the well-known banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., received at the Amherst 
College commencement the honorary de 
gree of Master of Arts. 


..The authorized capital of the 
Canadian Pacific road is to be increased 
from $110,000,000 to $150,000,000. Cap- 
ital already issued is $101,400,000. To 
this, $20,280,000 will soon be added. 

..The Liberty National Bank has 
transferred $500,000 from undivided 
profits, making its surplus $1,500,000. 
The Gallatin National Bank has taken 
$1, 000,000 from undivided profits, mak- 
ing the surplus $2,000,000, the capital 
$1,000,000, and the undivided profits 
$306,971. The State Bank has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $1,000,000; 
its surplus is $500,000. 

: a 
...Dividends and 
nounced : 
U. S. Rubber Co. (First Preferred, quarter 
ly), 2 per cent., payable July 31st. 
U. S.° Rubber Co. (Second Preferred, 
quarterly), 1% per cent., payable July 31st. 
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20 MONTHS, 
ESKAY'S FOOD brought Cath- WEIGHT 27 LBS. 

IST ICGMmn om LUTe C0) s PA) Qe Ze (0) 0 Lue Bm 

from the emaciated condition, shown 

in the fo) 8) picture, to the Selrenreltelhy 

nourished, healthy and happy con- 








dition, shown in the bottom picture, 
in the short ee atere! of thirteen 
months. 

If youl baby Is sick Or poorly 
nourished, ESKAY'S FOOD will 
make -it just as strong and well 
It is retained when all other nour 
ishment fails. Babies fed Teen 
it are alw ays strony and well 
nourished. 
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READING NOTICES 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 

Roanoke College closed its sad year of useful work 
on June. 13th, with a successful commencement. The 
num of students enrolled was the largest in the his- 
tory of the College. The College has a curriculum with 
elective studies, well adapted to suit the wants of all 
students. Few institutions offer so much at so little ex- 

he moral, social and religious advantages of 
Salem are unsurpassed. For a copy of the catalogue, 
with the June Collegian, address Ruanoke College, Sa- 
lem, -Va. 





The Maine Central R: ee as issued a Bird’s-Eye 
View map of Casco Bay, od Harbor and surround- 
ings, showing all of the islands from Portland to Harps- 
well; the exact contour of the coast line and in condensed 
form the country from the coast to the White Mountain 
range, showing Sebago Lake and counecting waters in de- 
tail. 

Copies of these maps may be obtained by sending fifteen 
cents in stamps or coin to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Maine Central R. R., Portland, Maine.—Adv. 


SUMMER SHORE BOOK. 

The New oes Central has just issued an interesting 
booklet on t ew Jersey Coast resorts. It is replete 
with cidsruntion pe be the vacationist. The book 
contains 64 pages of reading matter and has about 75 
illustrations together with maps of the various routes to 
the shore. New Jersey, always popular as a vacation re- 
sort, has become doubly popular since the New Jersey 
Central has put in operation its fast Sea Shore trains in 
addition to the famous Sandy Hook Route. 

ou are interested in a vacation, be sure you have 

=~ ew Jersey Central’s “Sea Side Resorts in New Jer- 

.”” It will be cost to Rt. address upon receipt of 4 cents 

in fa by C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, 143 
Liberty Street, New York.—Aadv. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY | 





A company manufacturing a machine which has becn 
sold to and accepted by the United States Governmen:, 
and which has no effective competition to meet in this 
and other very i:savortant markets, desires to increase its 
capital by interesting some one who believes in what i 
known as industrial betterment. Answers are requested 
from principals only. Address Betterment, care American 
Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





WANTED 


A YOUNG NEW ENGLAND WOMAN of refinement 
desires position as Companion or Managing Huuse- 
keeper, private bre on RS. AVERI Ex Cans 954 a 
reference. RS. AVERILL, 











is a name which stands for leadership 
in the shade roller world, a leadership 
earned by first invention and over 
fifty five years’ devotion to the im- 
provement of self acting shade rollers, 


Improved HARTSHORN 
Self Acting Shade Rollers 


are built on honor. They are made 
either of wood or tin and each one, 
owing to perfect workmanship, will 
act right and smoothly. Find the 
above signature on the label or it is 
not the genuine Hartshorn. 








DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor, 3d St., NEW YORK. 
The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six month 
ending June 30, 1906, on all deposits entitled thereto under 
—B by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF pe 
per annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thou 
Dollars payable on and after J 16, 1 
its made on 7 before July 10 will be entitled t 


pos: 
interest from July 1, 
= igf MILLS, President. 
a MIEHLING, PP -- 
ATTERSON. Asst. Secretary. 





Wilson's _ Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
di roomsin Churches 

uildings into — 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shatters. 
JA3. 6, WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New Vert 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tux 


—————_ INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
ee Oo er es Se ee 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








Greenwich Savings Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th Av. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. PH 
ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX MONTH 
and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1906, on il 
sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitle 
thereto’ under the by-laws, payable JULY 16, 1906. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1906, will @ 
interest from JULY 1, 1906. 
THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
1 and 8 THIRD AVB. Cooper Institute). 
CHAR’ 1852. 


106th Divi 





h, 1906. 


JONATHAN 8. OCUBRREY, Preside! 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary, 
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MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


No. 644 BROADWAY 


110th Semi-Annual D vidend 


JuNE 12, 1906. 

E TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 3oth 
inst.. payable on and after the third Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July 1oth will draw in- 


terest from July rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Interest three and one-half per cent. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited July Ist. 
Payable July 19th or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
VILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and 
an Extra Dividend of Three-quarters of a Dollar per 
share will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
June 30, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed trom July 2 to July 
14 1906. both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
81 . 
ser aera BEIDEND: NO. 81. Pn oa 
Geclared on the captial stock of this Com ; 
Day eB July ith. 1906, to Stockholders of record 
close of business J 


1906. 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer, 





DOCTOR’S SHIFT 


Now Gets Along Without It 


‘A physician says: ‘Until last fail I used to eat meat 
for my breakfast and suffered with indigestion until the 
meat had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast and very soon found I could do without meat, for 
my body got all the nourishment necessary from the 
Grape-Nuts and since then I have not had any indiges- 
tion and am feeling better and have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived from Grape-Nuts 
I have prescribed the food for all of my patients suf- 
fering from indigestion or over-feeding and also for those 
recovering from disease where I want a food easy to 
take and certain to digest and which will not overtax the 
stomacn, 

“TI always find the results I look for when I prescribe 
Grape-Nuts. For ethical reasons please omit my name.” 
Name given by mail by Postum Co., Battle Creek,’ Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of nutriment, and 
the easy digestion of Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the wheat and 
barley goes through various processes of cooking, to per- 
fectly change the starch into Dextrose or Post Sugar, in 
which state it is ready to be easily absorbed by the blood. 
The parts in the wheat and barley which Nature can 
make use of for rebuilding brain and nerve centres are 
retained in this remarkable food, and thus the human 
body is supplied with the powerful streugth producers so 
easily noticed after one has eaten Grane-Nuts each day 
for a week or 10 days. “There’s a reason.” 

Get the little booklet, ““The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1906, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





United Copper Company 


The Directors of the United Cuber ya oe 
previously ne aside the entire amount necessary for the 


yment of the 


i960, hs dividend on the preferred. stock 
) py L. year 1 have declared from the 0 
scaNTr., and dividend of 0 

an extra di 

CENT. on the Common stock, 


by fae 1906, “ stockholders of record at the 
bus! ly 20th, 1906. 


F. avevsTUs HEINZE, President. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


42 Broadway, New York, July Sth, 1906. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
oe | has this day declared 8 hen”, dividend of 
Two per cent. on the First Prefe Stock (includi al 
outotending ‘*‘Preferred’’ Stock) and a quarterly 1 
of One and one-half } Second 
Stock of this en 
fiscal year be A 
record at 12 
without closing of : 
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NEW YORK CITY: _ 


Franklin Trust Company ...:2 2202.00. 


Deposits Received, Checks Honored and Any Business Transacted at Either Office 





CAPITAL, $1,500,000. SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, OVER $3,000,0% 





The Company has a New and Commodious Office at 140 BROADWAY, MANHATTAN 


Accounts OFFICERS Interest Allowed 
Solicited GEORGE H. SOUTHARD, PRESIDENT. on — 


WM. H. WALLACE 
GATES D. FAHNESTOCK 
GEO. H. SOUTHARD, Jr 


CLINTON W. 


t 
THORNTON GERRISH, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES 


EDWIN PACKARD EO. M. OLCOTT 
DARWIN R. JAMES GEORGE H. SOUTHARD 
WM. H. WALLACE N 
JOSEPH E. BROWN 

ALBRO J. NEWTON 

CROWELL HADDEN 

H. E, PIERREPONT HENRY. Cc. ‘ HULBERT 


Lrg MYNDERSE aoa S. HARKNESS 
WILLIAM . LOW GEO. ig 


FAHNESTOCK WwM. B. LA 
GEORGE H. ROUTH AR», he 


. PAL 

. PEABODY STEPHEN LOIN 

. JENCKS ; CORNELIUS ZABRISKIE 
. B. MOFFAT 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WM.H.WALLACE ROBERT B.WOODWARD GEO.M.OLCOTT WILHELMUSMYNDERSE GEORGE H. SOUTHARD 





1875 1906 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—=—OF — 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate Zist YEAR 


Harlem Savings Bank, 


2279 and 2281 THIRD AVE. 


Organized 1863. 
Due Depositors, July ist, 1906.... $16,032,804 50 
Surplus, July ist, 1906 








- President. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
William E. Trotter, William B. Reed. 
Thomas R. Ebert, Secretary. 
Fred’k M. Gallagher, Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 
PEIRCE 


E, 
JAMES R. “SENIOR, 
M. J. ENNIS, 
. WILLIAM T. PURDY, 
OHN J. BELL, HENRY B. PYE, 
JOHN F. STEEVES. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New M se issued after 30 years, 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast e 

rience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastem 

ansas will net you. six per cent. and there is no bette 
security on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansw 





INSURANCE 














REALTY 
ENDOWMENTS 


Best Method of 
Enforced Sovtee:, 
Write for Booklet FAC 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


489 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A greater reward for continued saving. 




















YOU DO NOT DIE TO WIN. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


veeeey yaa 1906 


ASSET > 
fTABILITIES, | 7 ° ° ° 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in eve smal asi 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. A 





German American 
Insurance Company 
New York 


CAPITAL 


~$1500.000 


NET SURPLUS 


6.442674 
14052520 
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Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. 


305, 307, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








New Paid for Business Written in 1905, - : : - $14,426,325.00 
Increase in Surplus, 1905,  - . : : : : 33,204.29 


Interest and Rents (after providing for all Investment Ex- 
penses and Taxes), based on Average Ledger Assets, 4.15 Per Cent 


Decrease in Expenses over 1904, - : : : - 84,300.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1905, ~ - : 3,388,707.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
Organization, - : . - : : - 64,400,000.00 





THE EXHIBIT OF FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
PANY TO THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE SHOWS 
THE LOWEST RATIO OF EXPENSE TO EXPENSE MARGIN OF ALL 
COMPANIES DOING A GENERAL BUSINESS. | 





Capable Men, with or without experience, can secure the very best agency 
contracts. Address Agency Department. Industrial Agents, address Provident 
Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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AND CASUALTY C0. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1 906 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





This Company has’ been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 
VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
mitnms is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. . Its business is pro- 
Beane tected by assets:of about SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an un- 
STEAM BOILER} earned premium reserve of nearly THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special 
ELEVATOR reserve against contingent claims of nearly ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 
pe nnn It has paid nearly TWENTY-TWO MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. 
PLATE GLASS | its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but 
BURGLARY prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


PLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,908,082.84 


DIRECTORS: 


DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ALFRED W. HOYT, Ww. G. LOw, HENRY E, PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD, 

J. G-. MCCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


























So You May ) 
Encore Yourself 


Insuring your life is a masterful duty. 
Do it so you can contemplate the action 
with approbation. We recommend ‘‘back- § 
to-first-principles” policies.. They have 
likable, stayable merit. Cost little. Just 
your name, address and this (?) 

The Washington Life Insurance Co, 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 
1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





JAMES R. PLUM Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Gunrgueee ant 
WM. H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether aeons in life insur- 

ance or not, may make direct contracts with ~ 

Compeny for a limited territory if 

secure for themselves, in addition to first peers 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 

for.the future. Address the Company. at. its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 








